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THE WEEK. 


THE two principal speeches of the week were 
those of Lord Carrington and Mr. D. Lloyd-George. 
In addressing the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture at 
Edinburgh on Wednesday Lord Carrington referred 
tothe Land Tenure Bill and said that itwas a monstrous 
thing that a man whose family had spent six hundred 
years on the land should wake up some morning 
to find that he was given twelve months’ notice to quit. 
He pointed out very truly that different agricultural 
conditions exist in different parts of the kingdom, but 
we hope that this does not mean that England is not 
to obtain legislation similar to that which is now being 
introduced for Scotland. 

Mr. Lioyp-Georce’s fine speech at Cardiff on 
Thursday was a statesmanlike antidote to the futile 
deliverances of the Whips. He truly remarked that 
Liberalism would never be ousted from its supremacy 
in the realm of political progress until it 
thoroughly deserved to be deposed for neglect 
or betrayal of the principles it professed. 
Liberalism brought to the assistance of the working 
man the potent influence of the great middle class. 
They were not going to make Socialists in a hurry out 
of farmers, traders, and professional men, but they 
might easily scare them into reaction. On the same 
day Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking at Glasgow, 
took a similar view of the Labour question, but 
reminded Mr. Keir Hardie that a strong and organised 
Social Democratic Party in Germany had far less 
influence on the Government than the English Labour 
members. He expressed a hope that the new Parlia- 
ment of the Transvaal would put an end to ‘‘ that ill- 
starred and sinister importation of Chinese labour.” 
A constitution for the Orange River Colony would soon 
be framed upon fair and simple principles ; and in spite 
of the prophecies of that ‘‘ disconsolate Pro-Consul ” 
Lord Milner, the star of South Africa was already in 
the ascendant. itt pad 

Lorp LoREBURN well deserves the compliment 
paid to him at Annan, where he was on Thursday 
presented with the freedom of the burgh. The Lord 
Chancellor’s connection with the burgh has extended 
over twenty years, during which he represented it in 
the House of Commons. Throughout that time he has 
steadily upheld, through good and evil report, those 
ideals of public conduct which he set out to advocate 
in Parliament twenty years ago, and the freedom of 
the burgh has never been more worthily bestowed 
than on the citizen who has now become Lord 
Chancellor. ee 

Tue publication of Prince von MHohenlohe’s 
memoirs has vexed the Kaiser and caused some 
excitement in Germany. The offending chapter deals 
with the dismissal of Bismarck and the causes which 
led to the friction between the Kaiser and the Chan- 
cellor. Bismarck, it appears, had been in the habit of 








expressing disrespectful opinions of the Emperor to 
foreign ambassadors. But the chief cause was the 
Cabinet Order of 1852, which Bismarck revived 
without the Emperor’s knowledge, and impressed 
upon all Ministers in order to prevent their report- 
ing direct to the Emperor. The Kaiser’s desire 
that this Order should be rescinded was op 
posed by Bismarck. During his conversation with 
the Emperor, Bismarck was so violent that the 
Emperor afterwards observed: ‘‘ He only just refrained 
from throwing the inkpot at my head.” The pro- 
Russian policy of the Chancellor was also a bone of 
contention. The revelation of the Kaiser’s foreign 
policy and his formerly anti-Russian attitude at a time 
when he is anxious for a rapprochement with Russia 
is disconcerting, and a severe rebuke has been sent to 
the head of the Hohenlohe family. We must in fair- 
ness add that upon the points in dispute the Kaiser 
was right and Bismarck wrong. 


Tue large sums guaranteed for Irish political 
purposes by last week’s convention of the United Irish 
League of America (£20,000 in the next two years) 
rendered irresistible the convention’s request for an 
Irish delegation to assist in effectuating this generous 
guarantee. The two youngest members of the party, 
our Dublin correspondent informs us, were specifically 
named in the invitation; and Messrs. Kettle and 
Hazleton have accordingly started for the United 
States at four days’ notice. The dinner given to them 
on the eve of their departure was utilised by Mr. Red- 
mond to make an exceedingly clear pronouncement as 
to his attitude towards the coming Irish Government 
Bill. ‘‘ He would not be inclined,” he said, ‘‘for a 
small immediate temporary gain to sacrifice the 
hopes of an ultimate solution within our lifetime ” ; 
a declaration which was received with unmis- 
takable enthusiasm. Referring to Grattan’s error 
in agreeing to the disbandment of the volunteers, 
Mr. Redmond said in effect that the Irish Party must 
not be disbanded until ‘‘ the larger policy” was carried 
out. Read in conjunction with his remarks at Athlone 
on the previous day—when he expressed his complete 
confidence in the Prime Minister and the Chief Secre- 
tary, reiterated his sincere desire to be able to support 
the Government’s measure, but warned them against 
trusting the ‘‘ mistaken Irishmen” who might be 
induced to stand sponsors to a “ cramped and halting 
scheme ”—this speech finally fixes Mr. Redmond’s 
attitude. Like all successful leaders, Mr. Redmond is 
skilled in feeling the pulse of his fellows; and the in- 
creasing confidence and clearness of his speeches testify 
to his sense that the country is with him in the attitude 
of friendly vigilance which he adopts towards next 
year’s Bill. 





Ir is difficult for Englishmen with no special 
source of information to judge the work of an Indian 
administrator, but, sofar as we can see, Lord Minto 
appears to be conducting the affairs of our great 
Empire in India with exemplary tact and wisdom. His 
speech to the important deputation of Mussulmans 
could hardly have been improved upon and seems 
to have given the utmost satisfaction to that 
great section of our fellow subjects in India. 
The bad effects of the unfortunate expedition to 
Tibet seem also to have been effaced, and we are glad 
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to read the speech which the Viceroy delivered at a 
durbar of Beluchi chiefs in Quetta last Tuesday. It 
is hoped that the Amir of Afghanistan’s visit will 
result in measures for the pacification ot the frontier 
and for the increase of trade between India and 
Afghanistan. Lord Minto paid a special tribute to the 
introduction of the silk industry into the half savage 
native state of Khelat. This was the work of Major 
Showers, our late Political Agent. The industry is said 
to be flourishing and to have already induced a more 
peaceful and civilised spirit among the wild tribes. 

Tue finances of Russia have excited great interest 
during the week. M. Kokotseff, the Minister of 
Finance, issued the other day a rather favourable and 
even glowing report on the recent improvement in the 
revenue and trade of Russia. He declared that the 
revenues are exceeding the estimates, that the harvests 
have been generally good, and that trade is brisk. 
But while he was issuing this report, doubtless with 
a view to restoring Russian credit abroad, he was also 
writing avery gloomy letter to his colleagues, impress- 
ing upon them the necessity of severe retrenchments in 
view of the heavy deficits which threaten the exchequer 
even after the whole of the sums raised by the recent 
loan have been absorbed. This confidential document 
also found its way to the Press. A most interesting 
comment upon the two statements appeared in the 
Matin on Monday in the form of a long interview with 
Count Witte. Count Witte observed that the Finance 
Minister was perhaps inclined to be unduly pessimistic 
where his colleagues were concerned, while towards 
the public he was over-optimistic. The truth probably 
lay between the two extremes. As a matter of hard 
fact our own consular reports from Russia show that 
trade is improving, and for the time being at any rate 
the Government seems to have got the revolutionary 
anarchists more or less under control. The great 
majority of the population naturally resents bomb 
throwing, robbery, incendiarism, and the other horrors 
that mark revolutionary procedure in Russia, but Count 
Witte has the sense to see that Russia cannot possibly 
rest satisfied with the present régime. ‘‘ The Mode- 
rates,” he says, ‘‘ must combine against the parties of 
revolution and reaction and seriously take in hand a 
scheme of reform.” Under the circumstances the 
London Committee has decided not to present the 
English memorial to the members of the late Duma 
publicly. Probably they are right, but why one or two 
timid men should have withdrawn their signatures we 
cannot imagine. ww 

THE Socialist Congress which has just met in the 
capital, our Rome correspondent writes, was very in- 
teresting on account of the discussion over the 
different factions into which the party is now divided. 
This has now been going on for practically three 
years, 2.@., since 1903, when a kind of revolution 
overthrew the group led by Deputies Turati and 
Bissolati, who had up to then directed the party. 
They ceded the field to the group, then called ‘‘ Revo- 
lutionist,” headed by Deputy Enrico Ferri and by Arturo 
Labriola. The tangible way in which the change was 
realised was by thesubstitution of Ferri for Bissolatiinthe 
editorship of the Avantz, the Socialist official organ, and 
the cause of the revolution was the support given by the 
Avanti and the Bissolati group, called ‘* Reformist,” to 
the Zanardelli Cabinet. In the three years which have 
elapsed the star of the ‘* Revolutionists ” has gradually 
declined, but that of the “ Reformists” has not risen 
again. Deputy Ferri and his paper have not succeeded 
in obtaining for the workmen of all classes what the 
latter expected, so that the flag of an even more in- 
transigeant group was raised by Arturo Labriola, 


who proclaimed a perpetual and unchangeable 
conflict of interests between the bourgeoise and 
the proletariat, a violent struggle against the 





Monarchy and all Governmental institutions, and 
the preparation of such an attack as to get hold of 
power and instal the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
To gain this object Labriola and his friends urged the 
formation of proletariat organisations which they called 
syndicates, taking from them, as a group, the name of 
‘© Revolutionary Syndicatism.” The last are against 
Parliamentarism, or ot least they are determined to de- 
prive the Socialist Deputies of any parliamentary initia- 
tive, unless beforehand approved by the party. The 
best Socialists hope that out of these divisions a new 
strength will arise, capable of maintaining the unity of 
the party which has exercised a beneficial influence in 
the internal affairs of Italy. 

Tue Peace Society held its annual public meeting 
at Bath on Tuesday. Mr. Silcock, who presided, drew 
attention to the enormous increase in the expenditure 
on our army and navy and to the dangers arising 
from the propaganda of distrust and hatred between 
nations. Now, however, we had a Prime Minister and 
a Government who recognised that excessive and 
aggressive armaments could not make for peace ; and 
something must be done to stop their growth. 
Mr. Gooch thought that the hardest thing 
peace- workers had to face was ‘‘the periodic 
law” under which the war spirit bursts out every 
twenty or thirty years. Though we are much 
less likely now than ever before to have war in 
Europe, Mr. Gooch considers that in Asia and Africa 
the danger has increased. There are, however, new 
factors making for peace—the growing internationali- 
sation of science, the holding of congresses, the growth 
of the international movement, and the reliance of 
thoughtful labour leaders upon the brotherhood of 
man. The Education Committee of the Bristol Cor- 
poration, by the way, seems to have been infected by the 
new-born militarism of Clifton College, for itis actually 
trying to throw rifle shooting upon the rates. For- 
tunately the local body of Friends has forwarded a 
protest to the City Council, and the council has re- 
ferred back the subject to the committee. Perhaps it 
may be well to point out that the expenditure proposed 
would be illegal, and would almost certainly be sur- 
charged upon the Bristol councillors. 

Tue conference to consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing a minimum wage for the sweated trades has 
been definitely fixed for October 24 and 25 and is to 
be held at the Guildhall by permission of the Lord 
Mayor. Papers will be read by experts who are closely 
in touch with the working of the minimum wage 
and the wages-boards system as it exists in 
the colonies, and an open discussion will follow, 
contributed to, it is expected, by the representatives of 
the various trade unions and labour societies. It is to 
be hoped that the conference will be enabled to arrive 
at some serviceable conclusion which may lead up to 
legislative proposals. Organised labour is hindered at 
every point by the sweating system, and it is noticeable 
that where trade unionism is weak or wanting wages 
are low and the conditions of labour bad. 

THE industrial outlook is already clouded over. 
Last Saturday the boilermakers’ strike on the Clyde 
compelled the employers to reduce their staff of men 
in other departments, and so the ranks of the un- 
employed were again swollen. Fifteen hundred men, 
mostly joiners and carpenters, received notice of dis- 
missal along with their week’s wages. This increased 
the number of men idle ia the district to 11,000. We 
note that un the same day, at the quarterly meeting of 
the Cumberland Conciliation Board, an advance of 
2} per cent. was conceded to the Northumberland 


miners. Since the fall last year the wages of the 
miners have been raised no less than 8? per 
cent. In Germany the hostility between labour 
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and capital seems to be more acute than here, a 
fact which may be put down mainly to the alarming 
increase in the price of food that has resulted from the 
new German tariff. Last year’s strikes in Germany 
affected 408,000 workmen as against 113,000 in 1904 ; 
and the loss of wages caused by strikes and lock-outs in 
1905 was estimated at £5,000,000. It is believed that 
the miners’ unions in Germany are preparing to de- 
mand a 15 per cent. rise in wages in all the German 
mining districts, and it is by no means impossible that 
this demand will be pressed and refused, in which case 
one of the greatest and most serious strikes which has 
occurred in modern times will take place. 

TuHE D.:tly Telegraph, which evidently aspires to 
be the mouthpiece of Imperialism, seems to possess 
special information as to the intentions of the War 
Office. It has recently interpreted the ‘‘ Nation in 
Arms” speech to mean additions to our forces which 
will raise the home establishment to about one million 
men. On Wednesday, in a leading article, our contem- 
porary stated that ‘‘ Mr. Haldane’s recent speeches 
have been read with gratification by those who are 
genuinely concerned with the problems of national 
defence.” It tells us with delight that ‘‘he proposes 
to equip the Empire with an expeditionary force of 
150,000 men, who shall be ready at the shortest pos- 
sible notice to take ship and sail wherever their ser- 
vices are required.” We are further told that Mr. 
Haldane is in earnest, and the Daily Telegraph hopes 
that his colleagues in the Cabinet will lend him 
their loyal support, ‘‘ and that the Prime Minister in 
particular will fulfil that well remembered pledge 
which he authorised him to make before the General 
Election, when he said that he would be ready to find 
even more money if necessary to obtain military 
efficiency.” We should like to ask the Dutly 
Telegraph to be a little more definite regarding 
this ‘“ well-remembered pledge.” We do not re- 
collect the Prime Minister having given any such 
pledge to the public, and if he gave it to the editor of 
the Daily Telegraph we should like to see the word- 
ing. All the speeches of the Prime Minister which we 
have read, both in the country and in the House of 
Commons, so far as they refer to the subject at all, 
pledge the Government to large reductions in the army 
expenditure, and we prefer to trust the pledges con- 
veyed in those speeches rather than to rely on the 
inspiration of the Daily Telegraph. 





THE Education Committee of the London County 
Council certainly took an extraordinary step when it 
asked Sir Robert Finlay to advise as to its power (after 
the West Riding decision) to make provision for 
religious education. The curious explanation is given 
that the Chairman of the Committee left it to the 
Solicitor to decide who should be asked, but if this 
gentleman wanted the opinion of a Tory or clerical 
lawyer upon an Act of Parliament he should at 
least not have gone to a member of the late 
Government who helped to draft the Act and to 
defend it in Parliament. In discovering the intention 
of an Act of Parliament, a Court of Law, it need hardly 
be said, is not concerned to know what were the inten- 
tions of the Government which introduced the measure. 
The intention of an Act should be found out by com- 
paring the language of the statute with that of the 
statutes which it was intended to alter in the light of 
the general principles of the common law. It is 
interesting to note, however, that Sir Robert Finlay 
holds the opinion we have frequently expressed in 
these columns, that if the view of the Appeal Court 
be correct there is no authority under any section of 
the Act for payment by the local authority for religious 
instruction in non-provided schools. But the absurd 
thing about Sir Robert Finlay’s opinion is this : holding 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal to be erroneous 





he says, “ I advise the Council to continue the practice 
which has hitherto been followed until the case has 
been heard in the House of Lords.” Now, it is clear 
that the judgment of the Court of Appeal is at the 
present moment the law of England, and there is no 
reason at present for supposing that the Board of 
Education will appeal from this decision to the House 
of Lords. Why should it? We have never before 
heard of an eminent lawyer, however blinded by party 
spirit, advising a public authority to act unlawfully 
because in his private opinion the judges are wrong. 

WE are sorry to see that the Junior Whips of the 
Liberal Party are still making a display of political 
ineptitude. We entirely agree with the Westminster 
Gazette that Liberals are on a wrong tack when 
they encourage the country to believe that Socialism 
is the enemy. We have very serious enemies in the 
Blue Funk School, in the Conscription School, in the 
drink interest, in the land laws, and in the House of 
Lords, and until we have been able to mitigate or remedy 
the evils arising from these sources it is rather prema- 
ture to consider how far Liberals and Socialists 
are in political disagreement. From time to time, 
no doubt, differences will arise in the House of 
Commons and in the country between those reformers 
who believe that the State should do everything and 
those who take a more moderate view of the capacity 
of Parliament and of local authorities. But at the 
present time speeches like those of the Master of 
Elibank and Mr. Pease siinply play into the hands of 
the enemy, who are eager to undermine and destroy the 
present Liberal Government with all possible speed. 
Liberais who help to make a bogie of Mr. Keir Hardie 
are, as cur contemporary says, ‘‘simply preparing a 
rod for their own backs.” 

WE heartily congratulate Mr. Samuel Evans upon 
his happy return to Parliament. A man so distin- 
guished for his courageous Liberalism as well as for 
his distinguished professional career, which may ere 
long bring him to still higher distinction, was certain to 
retain the affectionate confidence of his constituents 
and fellow-countrymen. It is a pity that the loud 
section of the women suffragists should believe that 
their cause is advanced by silencing an opponent. 
Such persons should remember that{a cause which will 
not bear discussion is hardly likely to attract support. 
These new methods may advertise those who use 
them, but they can only discredit the cause they 
profess to serve. ies 

A NEW venture to which we have pleasure in 
drawing the attention of Liberals generally is the 
course of lectures on political topics of the day to be 
given every Friday evening, commencing from 
October 12, at the Zrzbune Rendezvous in Bouverie- 
street. These lectures should prove valuable to 
Liberal workers in London. They are intended to 
assist the free expression of political thought and con- 
viction and to serve as a guide and stimulus to political 
study and discussion. The subjects of the forthcoming 
lectures cover a wide field, for they include militarism 
in England, the minimum wage, the enfranchisement of 
women, the campaign against the liquor traffic, the 
reform of local taxation, the present position of the 
education controversy, the ‘‘ manufacture of paupers” 
and old-age pensions, the organisation of peace, 
municipal Socialism, and the ideals of progressive 
Liberalism. The list of lecturers and chairmen includes 
the names of many well-known writers and politicians. 
We are glad to hear that people are beginning to use 
the 7ribune Rendezvous freely. Official papers, blue- 
books, and abundant materials for political and social 
studies are provided, and the students and workers 
have a central clubroom, which forms quite a rallying 
place for those interested in progress. 
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SEVEN YEARS AGO. 


T is just seven years since the diplomacy of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner started the long- 
drawn calamities of the South African War. It is im- 
possible for English Liberals to look back to the events 
of September and October, 1899, without a feeling of 
bitter disappointment that the nation could have been 
so demoralised by the lies of the Press, so deluded by 
the political impostures that passed for statesmanship, 
so easily demoralised by the claptrap that found 
expression even in many Christian pulpits. And 
the sense of disappointment will not be diminished 
by recollections of the havoc which social influences 
and the glamour of a false Imperialism played with 
Liberal principles in certain quarters. It was thought 
by many that a statesman who stood for justice and 
morality and fair dealing in those first months of 
furious Jingoism was ruining his prospects and com- 
promising his career. With what dramatic complete- 
ness have events overturned the tables of political 
money-changers! Has not the country, at the most 
remarkable general election of modern times, signally 
repented of its own mistakes and misdeeds; has it 
not testified to the enlightened patriotism and fore- 
sight displayed in those dark days by the Prime 
Minister, the Indian Secretary, the Lord Chancellor 
the Irish Secretary, the President of the Board of 
Trade, and many others, happily too numerous to 
mention, whose constancy and devotion have been 
properly rewarded by the Sovereign? We are all 
anti-Imperialists now, and he is a bold Liberal indeed 
who can find anything to say for Lord Milner now 
that the consequences of his dismal follies and mis- 
demeanours have been laid bare. 

Those connected with The Speaker may feel a just 
pride in the straight course which it pursued from the 
first act to the last in the South African tragedy. With 
the support of many zealous and disinterested men, it 
helped to resist the reactionary torrent and gradually 
to turn the current of opinion against those who manu- 
factured so much ruin and disaster. Indeed, we rather 
think Zhe Speaker was almost the only London journal 
with the exception of the Morning Leader that was 
quite undisturbed by the machinations of the Rand 
capitalists. But in recognising the marvellous change 
of opinion, let Liberals beware of allowing them- 
selves to relax their vigilance. Aggressive Imperialism 
is quiescent indeed and subdued for the moment; but 
it is always ‘‘ bobbing up again,” as the old lady said 
of Mr. Gladstone. The military and naval contractors 
who batten upon the taxpayers always have their half-pay 
officers and their men in the Press to raise scares and 
panics and to stimulate the expenditure upon instru- 
ments of destruction. To expose the falsehoods which 
are circulated day by day, week by week, and month by 
month for the sole purpose of exciting international 
feuds and rousing the dormant Jingoism of the nation 
is in itself a heavy task. To display the fatal economic 
consequences of war and armaments, to point out how 
utterly destructive they are of all social reforms, how 
they destroy capital and enterprise, how they deplete 
the incomes of the middle classes and dock the humbler 
earnings of the poor—these are among the prime duties 
of Liberals ; and if this Government is to remain powerful 
and useful they must be diligently and faithfully fulfilled. 





OUR “GOING” INDUSTRIES. 


“Iron is threatened; wool is threatened; cotton will go. 
How long are you going to stand it ?”—The Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P. (Greenock, October 7, 1903). 





NinE MONTHS’ INCREASE, 1906. 


Iron and Steel ... £51498,000 
Wool occ eee eoe eco £2,432,000 
Cotton ... iia ove ..» £6,601,000 


HEN Mr. Chamberlain started his Protectionist 
campaign he did not bargaia for a great ex- 
pansion of national trade, and within three years his 
most plausible propositions have been confuted. Mr. 
Chamberlain, of course, would not have had a leg to 
stand on had not his devastating war robbed this 
country of its superfluous capital. Low wages, in- 
creased pauperism, and unemployment were the 
topics of the moment; and the great Tariff Reformer 
had at least a suitable atmosphere for his vaticinations. 
Poor Mr. Hewins at Putney had no such encourage- 
ment the other night for his little gathering of the 
faithful. Tariff Reform is bound to dwindle when the 
nation flourishes. Nine months of this year. have 
gone, and unless some sudden cataclysm overtake 
these islands this year’s trade will certainly constitute 
a record. Lugubrious indeed would be the Tariff 
Reformer who, taking his own favourite criterion of 
exports, was dissatisfied with the expansion of 
440,805,000, compared with the corresponding nine 
months last year. But economists who understand 
international trade do not judge by our exports alone; 
they have to consider the other side of the account, and 
in this case we find that the imports have likewise 
risen £32,620,000. The increase in the exports 
has been 14°7 per cent. and the increase in the 
imports is 7°99 per cent. In total figures our imports 
have always been a long way ahead of the total ex- 
ports, but the difference between the percentage of in- 
crease in our imports and exports may probably be 
attributed in part to the diminution of that part of our 
national capital invested in foreign countries, a natural 
consequence of the heavy losses due to the South 
African war. As regards home trade the effects of 
the war are not yet obliterated, but our foreign trade 
is really prosperous. It is interesting to see how 
general the improvement has been in all branches of 
industry. Mr. Chamberlain’s ruined and decaying 
trades all seem out of a cruel spirit of contradiction to 
have risen up and expanded just when he wanted them 
to be extinguished, But Mr. Hewins says it does not 
really affect ‘‘to any appreciable extent” the force of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s contentions ! 

Our exports show an extraordinary advance. The 
nine months’ export trade of British and Irish produce 
reached the colossal sum of £278,000,000, while 
compared with 1904 it shows a rise of no less 
than 25 per cent. Taking last year as the measure, 
our export of articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
has an increase of £28,751,000 out of the total 
increase of £35,658,000, and raw materials have risen 
45,083,000. In fact, excepting grain and flour, every 
one of our items of export shows an expansion. Coal 
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increased over £4,000,000, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, which were ‘‘ threatened,” expanded £5,498, 000. 
Cotton, which we were told would ‘‘ go,” is still 
lively with an increase of £6,601,000; and wool, 
another threatened industry, has expanded £2,432,000. 
Machinery and new _ ships have gained nearly 
£3,000,000 apiece on the nine months’ trade. These 
chief items of our export trade testify to the strong 
hold which British goods have in the world’s 
markets despite tariffs and foreign competition. Turn- 
ing to the other side of the ledger, an equally agree- 
able story is told. An account which can show an 
increase of £7,173,000 in food, drink, and tobacco 
imported betokens enlarged comfort, and a growth of 
£,14)375,000 in raw materials does not indicate a 
dying state of industry. There is something in all 
this which is gratifying apart from natural pride in big 
figures. The increased trade means higher wages 
and more regular employment, more comforts for the 
working classes, better health, less of poverty and its 
attendant sister crime. 





LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BALAAM. 
A CounciL oF War. 


E do not know for what the Imperial Industries 
Club exists, but perhaps, as it is composed of 
manufacturers with Imperial instincts, its purpose may 
be to promote the use of firearms, dynamite, cordite, 
torpedoes, and similar regenerating influences through- 
out the length and breadth of the Empire, if not also to 
extend their popularity and circulation in other 
countries. However that may be, the club did good 
service by inaugurating a discussion on voluntary and 
compulsory service at an annual banquet which it held 
in Sheffield a few days ago. The event of the evening 
was a speech by Lieutenant-Colonel Alsager Pollock, 
the gentleman who recently trained a small com- 
pany of men known as “the Spectator com- 
pany.” What is called ‘‘ the Spectator experiment ” 
is of interest chiefly because it has been used 
as an argument in favour of giving a compulsory 
training of three or six months to the whole popula- 
tion. Thus Colonel Pollock desires that ‘‘recruits on 
enlistment be trained for six months with high pres- 
sure,” the men afterwards to perform annually twenty- 
two drills and exercises after the manner of the 
volunteers at the present time—in the evenings, on 
Bank Holidays, and on Saturday afternoons—and to 
go into camp not less frequently than on alternate 
years. What remained to be considered, he added, in 
addressing the Imperial! Industries Club, was whether 
the results of the six months’ training of the Spectator 
company gave them soldiers worth having. After 
saying he was of opinion that it did, he went on to 
compare ‘‘the Sfec/ator company” with a company of 
the 2nd Battalion of the Somerset Light Infantry, 
which he commanded at Devonport in 1895 under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances. According to 
the report of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Colonel 
Pollock continued : 

“That company was perhaps not so smart as the 
Sfectator company on parade, it was possibly as well but 
certainly not better trained, and at manceuvres the Sfec/ator 
might have been its superior ; but put bullets in the rifles 
and pit the Sfecfator company, at any range from 30 to 
3,000 yards, against the worst company of the worst batta- 





lion now in the United Kingdom, and the result of that 
fight would be in doubt only for seconds, or minutes, or 
hours, according to the distance between the combatants; 
at the end of that briefer or longer space of time the sur- 
vivors of the Sfectafor company will be running away for 
their lives. (Laughter.) Why? Because although they had 
acquired at high pressure and with cramming all that 
knowledge, yet they would be without understanding, 
without experience, and, above all, without the habit of 
discipline.” 

If six months of ‘ high-pressure discipline” and 
military cramming produces a soldier who runs away 
as soon as he discovers that the enemy are firing real 
bullets we can only say that a more damning exposure 
of the mild system of conscription which is now advo- 
cated by Lord Roberts and his clique has never before 
appeared. What does Colonel Pollock’s statement 
amount to? It amounts to this: that after six months’ 
training his company of picked men, if pitted 
against the worst company of the worst battalion 
of our regulars, would (as soon as the firing 
really began) run for their lives. Why? Be- 
cause these amateurs lack that understanding, that 
experience, that stern habit of discipline which enabled 
250,000 trained soldiers to conquer 50,000 Boers in the 
brief space of three years at the trifling expense of 250 
millions of money. Colonel Pollock seems to have 
anticipated the objection, which naturally occurs, 
namely, that the Boers were ‘not ia any sense of the 
term regulars ; for he went on to speak of the ‘‘ cursed 
heresy of that wretched war in South Africa,” and 
declared (by way of explaining the result) that we went 
into that war with an army untrained. Here, however, 
he was interrupted rather sharply by General Rundle, 
who hotly denied the statement, saying, ‘‘I don’t 
care a twopenny ‘damn’ about reporters being 
here. I challenge at once Colonel Pollock’s state- 
ment that the army which went to Africa was un- 
trained. It was trained by Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, General Butler, and others who cannot possibly 
be beaten in the present day ; and when anyone gets 
up here and says that the British army was untrained, 
I rise deliberately and say it is not a fact.” However, 
Colonel Pollock would not withdraw, but repeated his 
proposition with emphasis: ‘‘ The army was very 
thoroughly drilled, but as compared with our troops 
of a hundred years ago utterly untrained.” This, how- 
ever, is a side issue. Colonel Pollock’s main conten- 
tion was that our regular soldiers, whether we describe 
them as drilled or trained, would easily send his six 
months’ men flying as soon as they got within range. 

The fact that our regulars in South Africa fre- 
quently retreated before inferior numbers of untrained 
Boers only makes the horns of the Pollock dilemma 
more difficult to avoid. So far as we can judge, it is 
perfectly arguable that if, in the impossible case of an 
invasion, our people were left to defend themselves on 
the system or want of system which the Boers adopted, 
they would do better than if they had all been trained 
at high pressure and ‘‘crammed,” as it were, under 
the tutorship of competent and brilliant officers like 
Colonel Pollock. Some of the worthy gentlemen who 
had assembled to hear Colonel Pollock speak seem to 
have been horrified. The Lord Mayor, an ardent 
volunteer, said the statement had filled him with posi- 
tive amazement. Until he heard it he was inclined to 
give the Colonel all praise for training the Spectator 
company; but now he could not help asking: 
“ What is a soldier for? What is the end 
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and aim of his training but to make him a 
reliable unit in the face of the enemy ?” Did I hear the 
gallant officer say, asked the Mayor in a sort of despair, 
that if he had led that experimental company into 
action, when the matter became imminent and bullets 
were in the rifles, these men whom he had had under 
his own command for six months would one by one 
trickle to the rear until they all were found running 
away ? As Colonel Pollock gave no sign of dissent 
and appeared to adhere relentlessly to his opinions, the 
Lord Mayor proceeded to say that ‘‘ ordinary English 
volunteers, though only partially trained, might be 
killed by their own blunders, might lose heavily from 
failure to take cover, and might be destroyed by 
the foe, but the last thing they would think 
about would be running away.” “ Colonel Pollock,” 
he added, “‘is a complete Balaam turned upside 
down. I thought he was a prophet called here to bless 
the experimental company, but he has cursed them to 
all eternity because he has proved that at the end of 
their experimental training they were absolutely worse 
than useless.” We cannot help wishing that so in- 
teresting and instructive a debate had been more widely 


and fully reported. There were several speakers who © 


expressed the view that as a commercial nation we 
could not afford to adopt compulsory service, but these 
speakers all seem to have advocated the drilling of 
children in the schools and the extension of rifle ranges. 
Mr. Jesse Collings, however, seemed to think that in case 
of war with any first-class Power the nation is bound 
to starve ; however large our navy might be it could 
not protect our merchant shipping. A country at war 
with us would play a waiting contest ; they would have 
no need to invade England; they would simply wait 
until we were starved. ‘*‘ Under the most favourable 
circumstances bread would go to famine price, the 
speculator would appear on the scene, and there would 
be a state of things which filled one with horror to con- 
template. The working classes would be heaviest hit, 
and what would happen would be that with the best of 
armies and the best of navies we could not carry ona 
war for six months. The people would demand peace 
at any price, and possibly at the greatest humiliation.” 

Upon the whole we have never seen a more extra- 
ordinary series of contradictory opinions upon military 
matters than those which were expressed by the profes- 
sors and amateurs of the art at this annual banquet of 
the Imperial Industries Club. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
(A Letter FROM ViENNA.) 


N Austria-Hungary the coming opening of the 
Reichstag will mark the return of political diffi- 
culties. The questions which awaited solution at 
midsummer, when the Parliamentary vacation began, 
ate to-day as thorny and as hopeless as they were 
three months ago. This is true above all of the main 
question, how to place the relations between Austria 
and Hungary on a new and permanent footing. 
For many weeks there have been conferences between 
both Ministers and their trustiest officials to discuss 
the demands of both parties. It is hoped by this means 
to secure a joint ground for a further understanding. 
But it is an open secret that up to the present these 





conferences have had next to no effect. This is not to 
be wondered at, considering that the starting-point 
of both Governments is absolutely opposite. The 
Austrians think always of a joint monarchy and 
the Hungarians exclusively of the full indepen- 
dence of their kingdom and the unlimited supre- 
macy of their race therein. Moreover the mental 
attitude with which both sides approach the same 
task is totally different. The Austrian, with a table of 
statistics in his hand, brings forward financial and 
economic considerations. By this means he seeks to 
convince with grounds of reason an adversary who, 
amidst all this ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,” hears abso- 
lutely nothing but the unbending ‘*‘ No” which Austria 
opposes to the bold plans of the untameable 
Magyars, fighting with boundless self-confidence 
for the ideal of national supremacy. Nevertheless, even 
among the Hungarians there are not a few intelligent 
people who realise that a complete separation of two 
States which have been united for centuries, and, above 
all, the institution of an independent Hungarian army, 
would impose immense, nay ruinous burdens on the 
Hungarians, now so happy and free in their national 
immunity from Customs. Therefore many people whose 
national patriotism is greater than their knowledge of 
the world outside Hungary think (though they do not 
say openly) that the Emperor and the Austrians should 
not only completely ‘‘ free” the Hungarians, but that 
in addition the kindly Austrians should pay the Hun- 
garians in order that these should have complete enjoy- 
ment of their independence. On the far side of the 
Leitha one often hears in confidence the following set 
of arguments: If when Hungary is independent we 
keep up as strong an army at our own charges 
as we do now with the powerful assistance of Austria, 
Hungary will be in financial straits. Therefore, they 
conclude, the Crown and the Austrians, who will never 
consent to the diminution of Hungary’s military obliga- 
tions, must see to it that we Hungarians bear the 
burden of the army with increasedease. That is to say, 
the Austrians are to pay to Hungary, then tu be a com- 
pletely independent Magyar National State, the interest 
on State equipment, the main part of which Hungary will 
understand how to appropriate. We need not ex- 
pound how all parties and nations in Austria greet 
such dreams. Certainly to-day these are regarded as 
the ‘‘extreme” plans of Hungarian politicians with 
more national spirit than cool judgment of their own 
forces and those of others. Now, it seems to 
me useful to make quite clear the latest aims 
and tendencies of the party of independence at 
present supreme in Hungary. In England people 
ought to learn the other side of the Austro-Hungarian 
State problem. For lately (as the remarkable visit of 
the English Eighty Club has shown) English public 
opinion has been worked upon by the Magyar Inde- 
pendents in favour of a definite and very one-sided 
view. One can have (as, indeed, I have) full sympathy 
with the struggle of the Hungarian ruling classes 
for fuller development of the national strength and 
for Home Rule for Hungary; yet one should not over- 
look the limits laid down by their historical circum- 
stances, the equally good right of other peoples, and, 
last of all, by considerations of economy, which are 
not less necessary in the common life of States than 
in that of individuals. 

Vienna, Oct. 10. 


JosePH REDLICH. 
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A NAPOLEON AT STOCKPORT. 


HERE were extraordinary scenes at Stockport 
on Thursday, wrote the correspondent of a 
provincial newspaper, when Mr. Napoleon Bird com- 
pleted the self-imposed task of playing the piano for 
forty-eight consecutive hours. What an extraordinary 
task for even a Napoleon to impose upon himself! Yet 
Mr. Bird had his reward. It may be that something 
more substantial than the wondering applause of the 
town hung upon this feat. But whatever else may 
have been at stake there can be no doubt that Mr. Bird 
climbed many rungs of the ladder of fame in those 
forty-eight hours of apparently fruitless and purpose- 
less suffering. If the feat had been performed like a 
monkish penance in some solitary cave, had been buried 
for a few hundred years, and finally rescued by some 
diligent antiquarian:from an ancient chartulary, it 
would have been no feat at all. If every man were an 
eremite there would be no audience; if there were no 
stage there would be no heroes; and we have the 
respectable authority of Aristotle for holding that the 
virtue of courage could never be developed unless it 
had a public field for its exercise. We may indeed 
doubt whether Mr. Napoleon Bird could have mus- 
tered up such reserves of endurance had he not been 
performing in public. Let us turn again to the local 
chronicler. The large hall of the Armoury, in which 
he commenced playing on Tuesday night, was crowded 
to the doors, and the eagerness to see the end of a 
performance that had ceased to be musical was so 
great that the barriers were broken down. 

The last few hours of penance were relieved by 
some singing, the pianist accompanying the vocalists, 
and the crowd also sang and occasionally cheered to 
encourage him to persevere. ‘‘ In the last half hour he 
was in a very exhausted condition, and it was with 
great difficulty that he was able to continue. He was 
repeatedly sprayed and slapped on the head and ears to 
revive him.” When the forty-eight hours were com- 
pleted rockets were sent up from the Armoury yard, 
and the audience cheered again and again. Mr. Bird 
was able to say a few words in acknowledgment and 
left the hall in a cab, escorted by a cordon of police to 
protect the numbed hero from the attentions of enthu- 
siastic admirers. A band went before, playing, ‘‘ See, 
the Conquering Hero Comes,” and the throng in the 
streets was so great that all other traffic was stopped. 
From the cab Mr. Bird was carried shoulder high into 
his house, and there we may hope he slept for at least 
twenty-four hours the sleep of the man ‘‘justum et 
tenacem propositi.” It may well seem strange, however, 
to the philosopher, and perhaps a little disheartening 
to the moralist, that such fine qualities as these should 
be expended upon objects so worthless. A man of 
giant strength or vast powers of physical endurance is 
far less useful to a civilised than to a rude and bar- 
barous society. In peace and in war the strong man 
has been superseded by machinery. But physical 
strength is still idolised. We do not need it, but we 
like it, and therefore we create all sorts of artificial and 
impossible situations in which it may exhibit itself. 
Every music-hall has its Napoleon Bird, and the popu- 
lace will part with its shillings readily enough to see 
anything unusual. It may be a very dull performance, 
avery foolish and dangerous performance, or a very 
ugly performance ; but it breaks a record. 





* another 


PREACHERS OF YESTERDAY.—IV, 


(From a Correspondent.) 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


HAVE thought that the sermon-taster on his rounds, 
curious, cultured, and critical, must have felt some 
little disappointment on hearing Spurgeon after hear- 
ing Parker. I heard Spurgeon in the pulpit two or 
three times, and on one occasion a verger at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle naively said to a friend of mine who 
looked somewhat put out at the quality of the sermon, 
‘‘ Our pastor was not expecting strangers this even- 
ing.” No one ever caught Dr. Parker ‘‘ not expecting 
strangers ” and offering a sort of pot-luck, as the Scotch 
say. For one thing Parker was more or less an apostle 
to the ‘‘ Genteels.” His appeal was more to the Fellow 
of Brazenose than to the fellow from Billingsgate, and 
Spurgeon, though never vuigar in the bad sense, ap- 
pealed, I think, in the pulpit to a less educated class of 
hearers. It was as a wr?ter that I first felt his spell cast 
on me. I can never forget the thrill of surprise with which 
as acurate thirty years ago I first read his famous 
** Lectures to my Students.” From his reputation I 
naturally expected pungent wit and sanctified humour, 
but I was astonished at his profound sympathy with 
the dejected. So this great Puritan jester had also 
been a great mental sufferer! The chapter entitled 
‘‘The Minister’s Fainting-fits” is a masterpiece : 


“To the lot of few does it fall to pass through such a 
horror of great darkness,” he writes, *‘ as that which fell upon 
me after the deplorable accident at the Surrey Music Hall. I 
was pressed beyond measure and out of bounds with an 
enormous weight of misery. The tumult, the panics, the 
—_ were day and night before me, and made life a 

urden.’ 


Thoughan entire stranger to him, I was emboldened 
to write to him thanking him for the great stimulus his 
book had been to me. He replied at once with a most 
kind letter which I still cherish. I had ventured to say 
in my letter that he seemed too hard at times on High 
Churchmen, and that in my opinion he confused 
the theological terms ‘‘ regeneration” and ‘‘ conver- 
sion.” Mr. Spurgeon would not reply controversially, 
but wrote thus to me: ‘I fancy that we are none 
of us very nearly so much in danger of being severe 
as of being too reticent. Out with your views, and I 
will out with mine, and if a few decayed leaves are 
blown away in the gale, life is delivered from the gases 
and vapours which are generated in the calm of mutual 
adulation.” 

Spurgeon was never one who would sink 
differences for the sake of a superficial peace. The 
extract above, though from a letter never intended for 
publicity, falls in no way in style below his public 
utterances. I suspect that he put his best work into 
his ‘‘Commenting and Commentaries” and other 
‘*Lectures to my Students.” True, his posthumous 


sermons, issued weekly since his death, have 
lately reached to the two thousandth. The 
cream of them came out in his ‘‘ Messages to 


the Multitudes,” but the lectures sweep over a wider 

literary range. In ‘‘ Commenting and Commentaries ” 

he brings within the limits of two lectures no less than 

1,437 separate commentators on parts of the Bible ; 

one is touched off with a line or two of welcome, 

with a brief dismissal. On a_ recent 
A 
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Bishop of Barbadoes’ commentary, he says, ‘‘ So 
feeble that we wonder how it got through the 
press”; and of a certain Dr. Warner’s exposition— 
‘*Common-place remarks; intended to be used 
at family worship. Likely to send the servants to 
sleep.” And so on. A book that otherwise might be 
dreary in the extreme is lighted up with playful humour 
and sly shrewdness. Spurgeon must have been what 
Tennyson isreported to have said of Green, thehistorian, 
‘*a jolly vivid man.” One who could win and keep the 
attachment and respect of the two present Primates of 
the Church of England ; one who was committed to the 
grave fifteen years ago next March, at that vast funeral 
crowd with the benediction of the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was no ordinary Nonconformist minister. 
Perhaps the secret of his great power was, humanly 
speaking, his intense earnestness coupled with his 
cheerfulhumour. Anecdotal repartees of all sorts were 
fathered on him, as in the generation before on Sydney 
Smith. He had reason to exclaim more than 
once in his lifetime: ‘‘1 forgive the liar who told this 
story of me.” Spurgeon must often have been a thorn 
in the side of some of his brethren not gifted like him- 
self with that angelica hilaritas. He could pardon 
everything but pompous dulness—and satirised it right 
and Jeft we may well believe, successfully. ‘* At Ant- 
werp Fair,” he writes, ‘‘ among many curiosities adver- 
tised by huge paintings and big drums, I observed a 
booth containing ‘a great wonder’ to be seen for a 
renny a head; it was a petrified man. I did not 
expend the amount required for admission, for I had 
seen so many petrified men for nothing, both in and 
out of the pulpit, lifeless and inert, though occupied 
with the weightiest business man could  under- 
take”; or, again, ‘‘There are brethren in the 
ministry whose speech is intolerable; either they 
rouse you to wrath or send you to sleep. 
. . I heard the other day that a certain 
preacher had no more gifts for the ministry 
than an oyster, but in my judgment this was a slander 
on the oyster, for that worthy bivalve shows great dis- 
cretion in his openings, and knows when to close.” 
Reviewers, as well as preachers, would do well to 
emulate the oyster in this particular, and though the 
theme of Spurgeon is all but inexhaustible, I accept the 
omen, and terminate this fragmentary appreciation of 
a man who, I feel instinctively, was one of the best 
of men. Yet no one was more humbly conscious of 
Spurgeon’s faults and failures than Spurgeon himself. 





THE SWEATED INDUSTRIES. 


HE Nation owes a debt of gratitude to the Daily 
News, whose Exhibition of Sweated Industries in 
London has now been followed by a similar exhibition in 
Manchester, once more compelling attention to the shock- 
ing conditions under which, in this era of wealth and 
boasted civilisation, we are supplied with many articles 
of our daily use. 

While thousands among us are “ clad in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day ” without ever exert- 
ing hand or brain to do an hour’s useful work from year’s 
end to year’s end, or from the beginning to the end of 
their lives; while other thousands are so fortunate as to 
enjoy richly of the good things of this world as the result 
of work in which they are keenly interested, work pursued 
under most favourable conditions; while millions, by 





reasonable hours of toil under conditions favourable, at 
least, as to light and air, and space, can earn for themselves 
a comfortable home and livelihood with fair time for rest 
and leisure, and can give their children the fair start in 
life which the advantage of a well-nourished healthy body 
gives—others, and these mostly women and children in the 
dreariest surroundings, fight, fight grimly, hour by hour, 
day by day, night by night, for bare life for themselves 
and those dear to them. In homes which are a travesty 
of the name, consisting too often of a single small, ugly, 
unhealthy room, in.a crowded house in a narrow street, 
a room into which are crowded the cooking stove, the 
poor scraps of food, the bed or beds of a family, the 
washtub, the wet newly-washed linen hanging from the 
ceiling, the fierce struggle for existence is waged by 


thousands of women, who by “ working thirteen or fourteen 


hours daily,” by “constantly working until two or three in 
the morning,” by “never going to bed the same day they 
get up,” may earn the miserable pittance of 6s. or 7s. a 
week, or even less. 

We now know that 144 hairpin boxes are made for 
4d., and that you must work five hours, fast, steadily, 
unremittingly, to earn that 4d.; that blouses taking twelve 
hours to make are made for 2d.; that it takes sixteen 
hours to make a pair of men’s trousers for which the 
worker is paid 5d.; that in better paid work, such as 
shirt-making, one may earn from 1d. to 14d. the hour. 

We all stand aghast at these revelations; it pains 
and horrifies us to gaze out upon these dark and dismal 
scenes through the windows of our comfortable, sheltered 
lives. But let us not again draw the curtains across 
the scene, nor contént ourselves with empty expressions of 
indignation and pity, until something has been done to 
bring light and health, and hope, into the lives of these 
pitiable women. 

Practical remedies are already proposed, of which 
perhaps the principal one is the licensing of out-workers. 
It is proposed that only persons possessed of a certificate 
shall be permitted to be employed as out-workers, and the 
certificates, granted by a factory inspector, shall ensure 
that the work is done under decent conditions in a sani- 
tary work-place. In America this scheme has already 
been successfully tried, and has “ been useful,” Mrs. Mac- 
donald testifies, “in checking the evils of sweating in 
peor and crowded districts.” By a natural consequence 
the result of such a measure is, that the workers, being 
compelled to live under better conditions, must demand 
higher wages, and the employers, being prohibited from 
employing any but licensed out-workers, will all be obliged 
to accede to their demands. 

The condition of those workers who can obtain certi- 
ficates will thus be greatiy improved. But the evils and 
causes of sweating are too many to be removed by any 
one sovereign remedy. Unless the licensing scheme is 
accompanied by some other measure which will enable 
them to earn a better wage, there must remain a great 
mass of workers who would be unable to meet the require- 
ments of the factory inspector, would be thrown altogether 
out of employment, and would lose the scant means of 
livelihood they now possess) Union among the workers 
would go far toward securing a rise in wages. At present 
the need for urion is painfully evident. “TI don’t associate 
with no one” seems to be the general motto, and, indeed, 
these women’s lives of relentless, isolated drudgery can 
afford them little opportunity to learn the precious lesson 
that Unity is Strength. But in many of the sweated trades 
even union could do little to raise wages. 

It must be borne in minJ that “sweating” employers 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds. There is the delibe- 
rate sweater who regularly employs and underpays home- 
workers to avoid the expense of supplying workshops 
and machinery which would be under the eye of the 
inspector. If legislation insisted that his employees should 
work under decent conditions, whether on or off his pre- 
mises, he would be compelled to pay them higher wages, 
or to build them a decent factory. 

There is, however, also the manufacturer who employs 
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out-workers only at busy seasons, when the press of work 
exceeds the regular productive capacity of the factory. 
Without any intention to “sweat,” manufacturers in the 
season and fluctuating trades naturally prefer to employ 
out-workers during busy times rather than to lay out capital 
on extra buildings and plant which would stand empty 
and idle whenever the demand was not at its highest. 
There exists in consequence a large army of what may be 
called casual out-workers. 

Now, this class of worker is practically debarred from 
earning better wages, because she is met by the direct 
competition of machinery; she is employed not as a sub- 
stitute for, but as a supplement to, factory labour. She 
does the same work by hand that is done in the factories 
with the most labour-saving machinery, and in this un- 
equal competition it is inevitable that she should fare 
very hardly. 

In the exhibition there was a woman knitting socks 
on a hand-frame, evidently an old-fashioned machine 
and heavy to work. With great labour she can make 
fifteen pairs of socks in a day. <A factory hand doing the 
same work will have charge of four power-worked 
machines, and can make at least thirty pairs of socks in 
an hour, or 300 pairs in a day. True, they will not be 
completely finished by her; certain small finishing opera- 
tions will be done on another machine; but even so, she 
can produce at least ten times as much work as the 
home-worker, and therefore her day’s labour is of far 
more value, even when factory rent and cost of machinery 
are taken into account. Necessarily, then, the work of 
the out-worker is paid by the piece, and her rate of pay 
determined largely by the cost of similar work done in 
the factory; and, as the regular factory-hand turning out 
her 150 or more pairs of socks a day is by no means over- 
paid, it is evident that the ill-equipped home-worker 
laboriously completing her fifteen pairs cannot possibly 
earn a living wage. 

The instance of the socks may be an extreme one, 
but the argument applies wherever there exists this cruel 
competition between the weak hands of women and the 
steam-propelled arms of steel and iron. The home- 
worker cannot possibly earn a living wage, cannot there: 
fore afford a decent home. 

Are we, then, to go to these half-starving women 
and say: “You must starve altogether; your room is not 
fit to work in, so you shall not work at all?” Are we to 
force all these women from the ranks of honest toilers 
into those of thieves and beggars, or to allow them to 
become an idle and miserable burden on the rates, robbed 
of all stimulus to exertion and sense of self-respect? No. 
If we prevent them from working in their homes we 
must provide them with a place where they may work. 

Why should not the State provide them with public 
worksheds, and preferably also with machinery which shall 
enable them to earn a better wage? The idea of public 
work places is not without precedent. French munici- 
palities, for instance, provide public laundries, Swiss com- 
munes public dairies. 

The necessary expense could be met from three 
sources—the rates (or taxes), the manufacturers, and the 
workers themselves. 

Public funds might well be drawn upon, for the plan 
would involve a change rather than an increase in public 
expenditure. The ratepayers already spend large sums in 
support of the very class of workers whom the proposed 
public worksheds would benefit. A large number of 
the sweated workers are already in receipt of parish relief. 

It has been stated that in Poplar “nearly every re- 
cipient of relief is a sweated worker.” Would it not be 
far more charitable, politic, and in the end economical to 
give this relief in the form of proper equipment for the 
industrial fight, rather than of relief to those who have 
been crushed through lack of that equipment. 

The manufacturer should pay a percentage on orders 
given to out-workers in consideration of the outlay on 
buildings and machinery which he avoids. 

The workers themselves should also pay a percentage 





on their earnings toward the cost of the machinery which 
enabled them to earn a better living. 

The above suggestion is offered in the belief that it 
is not wholly impracticable, and in the hope that it may 
either be capable of development or may call forth some 
further suggestion for the benefit of the large class of 
home-workers who are dependent on irregular employment 
and have the least prospect of being able to improve their 
own position. In one way or another we must help them. 
We must either help them to work or feed them for not 
working, since it is recognised as neither Christian nor 
expedient to let them starve. Even starving is a relative 
term. One may starve for a long while before dying. 
And it is in truth neither Christian nor expedient to allow 
so many of our fellow citizens to drag through their term 
of existence here starved of the nourishment of body and 
mind essential to a healthy human life. 


Dorotuy M. Hunter. 





THE EIGHTY CLUB IN HUNGARY. 
Fon the political developments of the last few 

years none can be more welcome to Liberals than 
the growth of sympathy and a better understanding be- 
tween England and other nations. It was in pursuance of 
this policy of peace and goodwill among men that an 
invitation from the Hungarian’ Government and the In- 
dependent Party was accepted by the Eigkty Club. These 
two parties do not, of course, represent identical prin- 
ciples, but they agree in having just won a sweeping 
victory at a general election and they both believe 
strongly in the benefits of peaice and in the rights of 
nationalities. 

In accepting this invitation the Eighty Club did not 
profess to commit the Liberal Party to a support of the 
Hungarian case in the controversy between the two 
branches of the dual monarchy. It came mainly to show 
the historic sympathy of Liberalism with national inspira- 
tions, so well proved sixty years ago by its enthusiastic 
support of Kossuth and Garibaldi, to study political ques- 
tions on the spot, and to make an acquaintance with the 
people, institutions, industries. and picturesque scenery of 
Hungary. 

Our tour began with a visit to the grave of Louis 
Kossuth, on which Mr. Micklem, K.C., M.P., laid a 
wreath of oak leaves from the club, and delivered a 
eulogy of the national hero which was much appreciated 
by the Hungarians. Then we were entertained by the 
Government at a banquet, Dr. Wekerle and kis chief 
colleagues being present, and speeches by the Premier 
and Count Apponyi welcomed their guests and expressed 
the admiration for Britain and British institutions which 
Hungarians have so long cherished. Mr. H. Norman, in 
reply, said that the deputation was present merely as 
private members of a political party and of a political 
club; but vet as Englishmen they came in a representa- 
tive capaicity. 

On the 24th the Independent Party invited us to a 
second banquet, and here Mr. Francis Kossuth, son of the 
patriot, speaking in perfect English and with evident feel- 
ing, expressed his affection for “ Old England.” Sir Charles 
McLaren recalled the support which kis uncle, Mr. John 
Bright. and Mr. Cobden had given to the party of Inde- 
pendence in 1848 and declared his belief in a brilliant 
industrial future for Hungary. Then came the great 
speech of the occasion. Count Apponvi, a man of digni- 
fied presence, resonant voice, and obvious sincerity, laid 
before us the ideals of his party. To reproduce his speech 
here would be impossible, but its effect on his audience 
was profound, and we could all understand how his partv 
had swept the country at the late election. Vet there 
was not, either in his speech or in the others which we had 
heard, any word of complaint against Austria. It was a 
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vindication of the idea of nationality and of the rights of 
a living organism against the artificial creations 2f 
diplomatists. 

On the same day Mr. Kossuth, who is now Minister of 
Commerce, read a remarkable paper, again in English, on 
“Labour Legislation and Social Reform in Hungary.” It 
covered a wide field, and we must all have been sur- 
prised to learn how much has been done to protect women 
and children in factories, to regulate the hours of young 
workers, and to provide arbitration between employer 
and employed, Sunday rest in industries, compulsory 
insurance, and compensation for injuries. The Indepen- 
dent Party is somewhat aristocratic in composition and 
the members present may have profited by hearing from 
Mr. Toulmin and Mr. Walker accounts of labour legis- 
lation and of the trade union and labour representation 
movements in England and the colonies, while Sir Charles 
McLaren, an employer of 40,000 workmen, gave a cor- 
dial testimonial to the unions and the Labour M.P.s. 

One kind of advanced Socialism, however, does exist 
in Hungary, for we inspected an extensive Government 
factory for building locomotives. In education Hungary 
seems to be ahead of us; we certainly found a splendidly 
built girls’ school on the borders of the Town Park at 
Budapest. The buildings, scheme of instruction and 
classes, living rooms and kitchen, all struck us as far in 
advance of anything of the kind in England, and we 
formed almost as high an opinion of a boys’ Gymnasium. 

Manufactures being, as a rule, little developed, 
agriculture occupies a specially important position, and 
the Government recognises its duty to improve and 
organise that industry. Our farming experts were quite 
astonished at the great agricultural museum in Budapest. 
where a farmer can obtain the best technical advice on 
any subject, and at a State farm of 42,000 acres (all w'th- 
out a fence), where we saw splendid horses, mules, 
draught oxen and cows, and roots sown by the thousand 
acres. 

After national affairs we saw something of municipali- 
ties. We lunched with the corporations of Budapest and 
Pozsony ; a section of our party also visited Szeged and 
seem to have enjoyed themselves, for all the gentlemen 
made speeches. At Pozsony, where the cordiality of our 
welcome was most flattering. we saw the well-organised 
brush factory of Messrs. Griineberg and the vast 
cellars of Messrs. Paluguay. We found Hungarian wine 
excellent and wondered that it was so little known in 
England. Budapest presents a model which might well 
be followed by any British city—wide streets, boulevards, 
an extensive tram system, and street architecture which, 
even if sometimes fantastic, is unsurpassed in Europe. 

We were not all economists, however, and some of us 
were married; so our hosts organised excursions into the 
Carpathians and on the Danube, and we might even have 
taken part in a chamois hunt but for our secretary’s 
strange belief that chamois were killed with shot guns. 
To most of us the magnificence of the Tatra mourtains 
and lakes and the picturesqueness of the Danube came 
as a revelation. At Tatra Lomnicz and Lake Csorba 
hotels (which compared favourably with any in Switzer- 
land) had been opened between 'the summer and winter 
seasons specially for our visit. Here we were unfortunate 
in the weather, meeting snow and frost, but we found 
bright sunshine again for our trip on the Danube. From 
Orsova we steamed up to the Kasan Pass, a part of the 
river which may challenge comparison with the Rhine, 
and down to the Iron Gates. Our hosts were very proud 
of the fact that, although this dangerous passage lies 
between the Servian and Roumanian banks, it has been 
made safe through Hungarian enterprise. 

At Herculesfiirdo, the Hungarian Marienbad, our 
party broke up, and after Mr. Micklem, whose graceful 
speeches have been a feature of the tour, and Mr. New- 
bolt, who acted as chairman of committee in Mr. Nor- 
man’s absence, had said farewell on behalf of the club, 
our hosts joined in the amiable sentiments and barbarous 
dialect of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 





Nothing was forgotten that would make our visit 
agreeable and instructive. The tour as a whole, and 
especially these excursions, when special trains had to 
provided and other machinery set in motion, must have 
meant much work for our genial hosts, and I hope that 
they realised our appreciation of it. We have brought 
back to England the memory of a warm ‘welcome and a 
generous hospitality which will not easily fade; and we 
have acquired an understanding of Hungary and of the 
Hungarians which we shall be glad to share with our 
friends. 


J. E. ALLEN, 


—w 





A WOMAN’S CAUSERIE. 


Frances E. Low. 


the word that instantly conjures up visions of 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s dramatic art. A*stheticism 
in reality is less beguiling than on the stage. Whether it 
is that we have lost the “ picturesqueness” that we seemed 
to possess as a nation in the time of CharlesI., when men 
with their grave, sombre faces, pointed beards, and long 
curling hair, were no less “picturesque” than women; or 
whether it is that we live too strenuous lives nowadays 
to admit of the picturesque entering in, it is 
undoubtedly true that zsthetic dress, except for the very 
small minority, seems somewhat absurdly out of place, 
almost incongruous. One shudders at the very thought of 
the young lady in business garbed esthetically, that is, 
according to the modern dressmakers’ idea of the zsthetic, 
which is not exactly the True or the Beautiful. For our 
part, after a recent visit to Holland, we do not hesitate 
to express regret that women in this country have no tradi- 
tional dress. Nothing is more charming, graceful, and be- 
fitting than the peasant dress worn almost universally in 
the north of Europe: and nothing, we believe, would more 
conduce to a raising of national sentiment than the adop- 
tion of a Traditional Dress by women of the middle and 
lower classes. Carefully designed, say, for working women 
of the middle-class, something after the style of the grace- 
ful, loose. vet most daintily compact brace dress originated 
by Mrs. Godfrey Blount, of the Peasant Arts Society, it 
would be in itself an zsthetic education for women of 
which they are sadly in need: and, in place of the high 
heels, thin transparent footwear, and fashionable, showy, 
shoddy dress of the business woman, we should have a 
perfectly simple yet most becoming brace-dress of home- 
spun, the embellished braces, belt, wristlet, etc, of which 
would give scope for individuality. 

Apropos the working woman, who is by no means 
an alluring figure in real life, it appears as if she is to 
become the favoured heroine of the most up-to-date fiction. 
The evolution of the heroine would make an interesting 
magazine article. We care no longer for the beautiful, in- 
experienced young girl who, whether her name be Juliet 
or Virginia or Evelina, is the same shy creature of seven- 
teen summers, blushing and trembling in her lover’s arms 
and thinking, speaking, and breathing love. What a 
change from the self-sufficient, all-knowing young—or often 
middle-aged—heroine of the day, with her experience, 
“views,” and profession of doctor, journalist, or what not. 
There is no palpitating or blushing about this order of 
heroine. She has usually and preferably had a “past,” a 
réle that in the old days was exclusively appropriated by 
the stronger sex, and it is in her capacity of wage-earner 
that she has to win our interest. Here, then, is the whole 
immense psychological difference between, we will say, 
Ethel Newcome, who belongs, as all Thackeray’s women 
do, to the old permanent feminine type, and any one of 
the group of girl workers whose fortunes are traced in 
the Pathwav of the Pioneer, the clever book that appeared 
a few months ago and that contained half a dozen of the 
newest heroines. What do we know of Ethel Newcome’s 
theories on Woman’s Suffrage or the Woman Question? 
Do we, indeed, care whether she has or hasn’t any? What 
is it that interests us in Ethel Newcome, or in Julia Manner- 
ing (for Scott, too. belongs to the old-fashioned school), or 
in Miranda ?—needless to say, Shakespeare does not belong 
to the school that would like to see sex lines and limits ob- 
literated. Are we not interested in them solely and supremely 
as women? 
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We have not the space here to trace the evolution, which 
is a profoundly interesting one, though, perhaps, of less 
importance than may seem at first sight, if we are 
able to believe that there are certain permanent types in 
human nature which are only temporarily modined or 
affected, but never swept away, by social phenomena, how- 
ever marked these may be. 

Those amongst us who are so keenly anxious 
to see women allotted a part in public life ought 
to feel especial gratitude to Sir Horace Plunket, who 
has availed himseif again of the talent and versatile gifts 
of Miss O’Conor Eccles, one of the most brilliant women 
of our day. This witty, clever lady has been for some time 
working under the Irish Education Board, visiting peasant 
homes, making friends with the warm-hearted mothers, 
tactfully suggesting and actually building up at the 
latest successtul exhibition a model cottage, reproducing 
the exact conditions, so far as space, building construction 
and the like are concerned, but investing it with exquisite 
cleanliness and with a score of simple, useful, ingenious 
comforts that make the little cottage a pleasing dwelling- 
place for the most fastidious. Irish children, especially the 
girls, are so marvellously quick and imitative, that it is 
possible to cherish the hope that “ Miss Charlotte’s Cot- 
tage,” as it is called, will be reproduced during the next 
fifty years all over Ireland. And what an Ireland it would 
he, with cleanliness, order, thrift, and comfort substituted 
for—well, a state of things in which a different style of 
language must be used. Meanwhile, may we suggest that 
there is deep need for such a model cottage as this in the 
Mother Country, and that it would be a most admirable 
mission for Miss O’Conor Eccles to repeat her little homely 
talk in different parts of England. 

A thoughtful article that appeared in one of the 
leading German magazines the other day from the pen of 
a German lady long resident in this countrv affords much 
room for reflection of a not altogether agreeable kind. 
The lady very pertinently asks how it is that women are 
so fiercely demanding to be represented in Politics, whilst 
in English journalism, which is entirely open to them, they 
are almost wholly unrepresented, except in their “ poorest 
and most trivial and frivolous aspects.” “No woman,” de- 
clares Frau Herbig, “writes any of the leaders in the pro- 
minent daily papers, although they are frequently occupied 
with matters of the first importance to women. There is 
no literary paper of any standing which has signed literary 
articles from women, and it is the same with dramatic 
criticism, music, and art. Not only this, but the better 
sort of women’s papers, such as the Queen newspaper, have 
so little confidence in the ability of the women journalists 
that it gives all its more important departments, literary, 
art, travel, leaders, into the hands of men, whilst women 
are only thought intelligent and able enough for the 
cookery and needlework and domestic provinces.” Here 
would seem genuine ground for dissatisfaction, and we com: 
mend this state of things to the attention of Miss Pank- 
hurst. Moreover, even more profoundly humiliating is 
the rumour that even the cookery department has for its 
presiding genius a male writer! Not only this, but we have 
always understood that the oracles who dispense the laws 
of Fashion are of the strong, otherwise the sentimental sex. 
A humorous story is “going round” Paris about one of 
these very oracles. The comely though undistinguished 
wife of a millionaire farvenu greatly admired a dress that 
had been worn at a rather particular and significant féte by 
an _ultra-aristocratic dame. By some means the wife of the 
millionaire learned the name of the artist who had 
“created” (for we must respect the etiquette of the modiste 
world) it, and, hastening to the palace in which the fortunate 
gentleman exercises his lucrative imagination, offered him 
a princely sum if he would repeat the masterpiece worn by 
the Comtesse ——. The great man, it is said, considered 
the request for a few moments with infinite gravity, during 
which he contemplated the lady’s figure, which, as we have 
said, was undistinguished; though the “figure” on the 
cheque might have tempted a less supreme artist than 
M. -——, the prince of male modistes. “ Madame,” he is 
reported to have said at last, “it is with infinite pain I 
have to refuse you. But it is in the sacred name of Art. 
Such a creation as that you have done me the honour to 
appreciate can have no duplicates, no imitations. There 
are robes, my dear Madame, destined to have but one 
triumph. For such a one there 7s no_ to-morrow.” 
It is said that the lady's husband, on hearing of the 
unsuccessful interview, declined to entertain any artis- 
tic theories, used contemptuous language, and insisted that 
the figure (on the cheque) offered was not “high enough.” 


(To be continued.) 





HOLGER DRACHMANN. 


of Scandinavian literature entertained the great poet 

of Denmark, Holger Drachmann, at a banquet at the 
Carlton Hotel, with Mr. Edmund Gosse in the chair. To- 
day all Denmark unites in celebrating his sixtieth birthday 
with festivities in Copenhagen, a new romantic play acted 
for the first time, and a public banquet at the Town Hall. 

More than sixty volumes of lyrics, romantic tales and 
plays, sketches of modern life and of various travels abroad 
stand to the credit of Drachmann, a most prolific writer. 
A spirited translation of “Don Juan” may also be men- 
tioned, Byron and he having often been compared and 
judged to have much in common. Drachmann still pos- 
sesses the freshness of his improvised poetry as of yore, 
scattering lyrics and romances with a generous hand, and 
no signs yet appear that the rapid stream wil] ebb. 

All his works—unfortunately of too poetical a nature 
not to lose too much in a translation, hence he is com- 
paratively little known outside Scandinavia—are stamped 
with a great wealth of melody, whether poetry or prose. 

His first verses appeared in 1872, one of them, “ Eng- 
lish Socialists,” written in London and inspired by the 
Commune in Paris the year before. The young seascape 
painter found his true aim in life and threw away the 
palette for the pen, though his art has not been forgotten 
by the poet, many of his works being illustrated by the 
author himself. His “fiery youth” reached well into his 
poetical career, attaining its height in the brilliant and 
scathing attack on modern Danish life in “Bonded to ——,” 
and only ending in a way in “Sacred Fire,” written in 
1900. His youthful heart and wonderful gift of being the 
standard-bearer of Young Denniark has indeed never for- 
saken him. Drachmann still leads the youth of his coun- 
try into the beech woods of the homeland, singing to them 
of the fairylike beauty of the Northern midsummer nights. 

A short period in the eighties the poet seemingly 
dropped his Radical views and became a sort of Court 
poet laureate and ardent Nationalist, denouncing his former 
friends and followers of George Brandes’s school. Their 
realism and French naturalism collided with the romantic 
strain of Drachmann’s poetry. Two works from those years 
of strife have perhaps more than any other gained him 
popularity in Denmark: “Across the Border,” describing a 
trip in Sleswick, and the romantic drama “Once upon a 
Time ,” still played to crowded houses at the Theatre 
Royal, Copenhagen. Again and again one meets his 
favourite type, the knight errant and wandering minstrel 
combined, the poet in a slight disguise, seeking for strife, 
his hand against all comers while singing of love, wine, 
freedom, and swordplay. 

“T carry my hat as I like!” This is the motto of Drach- 
mann as the knightly minstrel, taken from one of his lyrics. 
With him, a true lover and poet of the sea, Danish sailors 
and fishermen gained the place awaiting them in Danish 
literature. Popular attention was drawn to unnoticed heroes 
of the lifeboat through his tales of the struggle for life in 
the fishing villages at the North Sea and the shipwrecks 
there. Nowhere in Denmark is Drachmann’s name more 
honoured and beloved than in his own favourite town of 
Skagen, where the North Sea and Baltic join hands. 
A feeling of gratitude from all his countrymen will 
to-day be the striking note at all the festivities in honour 
of the “grey-haired bard,” as Drachmann often loves to 
call himself. He is the great oak in the forest of Danish 
poetry, towering a head above al] the beech trees, the 
branches gnarled and irregular, but the leaves still fresh 
and green even in late autumn. 


_” years ago a number of British authors and friends 








PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MaAssINnGHAM. 
Lonpvon, Thursday. 

HE other day I heard a story of the Duke of 
Devonshire that, on being asked what he pro- 

poses to do in regard to the Education Bill in the 
Lords, he replied, ‘‘ Well, I’m not going to lead those 
d——d Bishops.” The story is so unlike the Duke’s 
usual method of expression, and deals so lightly with a 
semi-sacred subject, that I have no hesitation in 
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rejecting it. But it bears, I think, some relation 
to the actual situation. I don’t think it will be 
discovered that the Bishop of Manchester and his 
friends will take with them the mass of the 
Unionist peers. A more moderate line will be adopted 
than the amendments of Lord Ampthill—not a very 
brilliant or representative leader of men—suggest. 
But I see no prospect at all that a really acceptable 
measure will be offered the Government in lieu of 
the present bill. Even the Bishop of Hereford’s line 
would probably be quite unacceptable to the Noncon- 
formists, and I am afraid we must make up our minds 
that, though an effort to conciliate or to appear to con- 
ciliate will be made, it will have no definite results. 
There is, of course, the alternative of a prolonged 
struggle, ending in that rare constitutional expedient, 
a conference between the two Houses. But the Liberal 
Party is not in a mood to take mutilated bills from the 
House of Lords. 
* * * cs ¥ 


Meanwhile, one prospect is clearing. The London 
County Council is beginning to set itself right with its 
electorate. Had the report of the Education Committee 
on the Finlay opinion been accepted by the main body 
of the Council, the election would, I think, have been 
lost, for Nonconformity, which has done so much to 
keep the Progressive movement strong, would have 
retired toitstents. Now, however, things are changed, 
and though the resort to Sir Robert Finlay was a 
strange error of judgment, and was, it turns out, 
a direct consequence of the excessive growth of the 
power of the officials, it need not be over emphasised. 
But I am sure the Council will have to make large con- 
cessions in the direction of an ad hoc body for the 
management of London education ; and that practical 
independence, complete publicity,and a separate status 
will have to be conceded to such an authority. Many 
of us who deprecated the steps taken to ensure the 
Council’s control of education foresaw that its new 
duties would overwhelm it at a moment when its 
greatest time of trial as an organising and 
owning authority was at hand. This forecast has 
been completely verified. The Council is still a 
very good and public-spirited body. But it suffers 
from the loss of a great many of the men who directed 
its energies from the first and from the division of its 
personnel between Westminster and Spring Gardens. 
Nearly all its responsible leaders are now in Parlia- 
ment, and therefore the growth of responsibilities has 
gone on side by side with a certain distraction of force 
that has severely told on its real power. It is time to 
acknowledge this fact and make concessions to it, or 
we shall see London in the hands of that wretched 
party whose want of ability and of wise patriotism has 
contributed in equal parts to its long exile from power. 


* * * * * 


I hope that after the almost unanimous rebuke 
which the speeches of Mr. Pease and Mr. Murray have 
received from the Liberal Press we shall hear no more 
of them save in their proper capacity as the recorders 
and managers of Liberal votes in the House of Com- 
mons. I never heard of a more astonishing breach of 
etiquette and good policy. And it is unpardonable 
that they should have made so much of a very slight 
trouble, even from their own point of view. My own 


impression is that everyone expected much greater 





difficulties in the management of so large a 
majority, composed, as it is, of very widely 
differing characters and points of view, than have 
actually occurred. Asa matter of fact, it is the indepen- 
dence of the Radicals more than of the I.L.P. that has 
troubled the Whips’ office, and Mr. Pease’s points 
against Mr. Keir Hardie could have been made with more 
force, as that excellent Whip must know, against a score 
of his own following. The position of the L.R.C. mem- 
bers was very well known and understood. They have 
their Whips, and are open to friendly correspondence with 
the Government Whips. The general relations between 
the two sides have been good, and they have been parti- 
cularly promoted by the tact and good sense and temper 
of the Prime Minister. Why his own officials should 
seek to undo the good work he has done is beyond me. 
Doubtless they had no malice in the matter. But the 
jars, even in their own department, were slight, and this 
gives a specially gratuitous character to their attack. 
* * * * * 


What are the facts on the other side? Mr. Hardie 
has his point of view. It is anti-Liberal, it has always 
been. But it is notorious that he does not necessarily 
get his way in his own party, and that he is not so 
sedulous a Parliamentarian as Mr. Shackleton or Mr. 
Macdonald, whose general view of tactics seems to 
me to prevail. It takes all sorts to make a party, and 
Mr. Hardie’s function is a kind of apostleship with 
which we have no reason to quarrel. It keeps 
Liberalism up to the mark, aware of the fact that it 
has a rival in the interests of the workmen, and 
that if it goes to sleep or falls into mere Whiggism 
and indifference to great social questions its power 
may fall from it, and go either to the reaction 
or to Socialism. Who of us who knows the 
inside dangers of power is not glad of such 
an influence? Mr. Hardie, of course, makes things 
difficult. He is not conciliatory; he is highly 
oratorical ; he does not seem to me to appreciate the 
unexpressed but real union between Labour and 
Liberalism for common purposes, still unfulfilled, and 
the disadvantage of exciting the not very wise but 
always susceptible instinct of partisanship by threats 
of war on Liberalism. His calculation is all wrong, I 
am convinced. If Liberalism goes down there will 
not be a dozen L.R.C. members in the next Parliament, 
and there will be three times as many Tories as there 
are in this. But Mr. Hardie is not a knave for thinking 
differently ; he is only acting contrary to the most 
successful and experienced directors of Socialist 
opinions and actions in Europe. But I am bound to 
say that there has been enough talk during the last 
week or so to give plausibility to such a view, and also 
to give it far more weight in the councils of the L.R.C. 
than it has attained before. 

* * * . . 

I hear that things are going very well for a settle- 
ment of Anglo-Russian difficulties in the north-west 
frontier of India, and also in Persia. It is not at all 
improbable that there may be a withdrawal all round 
of mere provocative agents and political workers. Of 
course, such an issue would greatly assist our hopes 
for the reduction of the army. 

* . * + * 


An experienced Cape politician, one of the leaders 
of the South African party, sends me the following 
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forecast of the elections in the three colonies—the 


Cape, the Orange River Colony, and the Transvaal : 


_ “I understand that the Progressives have little chance 
in the Transvaal. In the Orange River Colony, of course, 
no amount of gerrymandering can save them. Another 
election will finish them here, and even in Natal sane 
ceunsels are beginning to be felt. That we shall conquer 
and that, having conquered, we shall govern economically 
and simply but efficiently is clear. Whether we shall be 
as democratic as might be wished, especially at first, is 
another question. Anyhow, we shall not rebel, and we 
shall hang any Progressives who do.” 





AGRICULTURE: 


Crop PROSPECTS. 


CONSIDERING the protracted drought which lasted 

throughout the greater part of the spring and summer the 

autumn crop prospects are distinctly encouraging, as, with 
one or two exceptions, good yields are anticipated. The 

corn harvest is now over, and the remarkably favourable 
weather during August and September enabled the crops 

to be quickly secured in excellent condition. Potatoes 

were perhaps more seriously affected by the lack of rain 

than any other crop, the growth in many cases being 
almost entirely suspended weeks before the tubers were 
ripe. Disease, too, is somewhat prevalent in many dis- 

tricts, but it has not proved quite so serious as was antici- 

pated a month or six weeks ago. The south-east counties 

appear to have the best crops, and in Kent and Berkshire 

the heaviest yields are expected, though Devon and Corn- 

wall will not be far behind. In Scotland the potato crop 
is very satisfactory, the tubers being wonderfully free from 

disease, Taking the whole of Scotland, an over-average crop 
may be expected. The rain came rather too late to prove 

of great service to the root crops, and an under-average . 
yield is generally looked for. Mangolds withstood the 

effects of the drought better than either swedes or turnips, 

and are in a healthy condition, but will probably be 

small. Ina few parts of the country turnips have suffered 

somewhat severely from finger-and-toe and fly, but the 

attacks have not been general. In England generally, ex- 

cept in parts of the north-western division, the continued 

drought has generally prevented the growth of the second 

crop of grass. Even where, in these districts, a second 

cutting has been obtained it is very much below the ave- 

rage, although some good second crops are reported in 

Lancashire and Westmorland. A shortage of keep is 

generally complained of. 


Tue Dairy SHow. 


The thirty-first annual sh«-+ of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association was held during the week at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, and it is satisfactory 
t> note that while the number of entries was considerably 
in excess of previous years the quality of the exhibits was 
well maintained. The entries numbered 8,157, an increase 
over 1905 of 480, and over 1904 of 1,019, the greatest in- 
crease being in the case of cattle, poultry, and pigeons. 
Great interest was manifested in the butter-making con- 
tests, and there were no fewer than three competitions on 
each of the four days of the show. The cheese section was 
well above the average of the last few years, and there 
seems a revival in this important branch of agriculture. Of 
butter there was a remarkably fine show, and it was 
pleasing to note that the samples were uniformly of a 
good colour and quality. 

For the milking contests there were 121 entries, and 
the prizes, mainly contributed by Lord Northbourne, 
ranged from £15 downwards, while certificates were 
awarded to those adjudged to be qualified as milkers. In 


conjunction with the cheese exhibits in the Main Hall, 
there was an excellent educational exhibit illustrating the 
work done by the students at the University College and 
British Dairy Institute, Reading. There were also demon- 





strations of preparing poultry for marxet, and the making 
and baking of milk scones. 


LiFTING POTATOES. 


In the great potato-growing districts the harvesting 
period is always one of worry and anxiety. In many 
cases there is a difficulty in getting sufficient labour to 
shift the crop fast enough, while there is ever present the 
question as to whether the crop is going to be heavy and 
free from disease or the reverse. Where growers pro- 
cured new seed and did a certain amount of spraying the 
mutrain should not be very prevalent this season, but the 
moist growing weather of the early part of the present 
month would favour the germination and also tend to pro- 
mote super-tuberation in the crop; in the latter case the 
value of the produce is considerably reduced, while in the 
former case it may be practically spoiled. Growers having 
crops still in the ground will be wise to get them lifted, 
and if the skins of the late-growing sorts are not quite as 
hard as they ought to be there must be more gentle 
handling, so as to avoid damage as much as possible. It 
is imperative that a certain amount of sorting be done 
before storage, especially with a view to the division of 
the seed from the ware and the remwuval of any tubers 
that show the slightest signs of the disease, which in the 
warm atmosphere of the pie or clamp will spread to a 
disastrous extent. It is essential, too, that the tubers be 
allowed to dry before putting them away, and this is 
equally as important with the seed_as with the ware. The 
acreage under potatoes has increased enormously, and it 
will be interesting to the agricultural world to know that 
variety stands at the top of the tree in respect of heavy 
cropping and freedom from disease. 





GARDENING. 


OF THE LATE STRIKING OF ZONAL PELARGONIUM 
CUTTINGS. 


THE prolonged summer's drought which checked the 
growth of the plants may have made it difficult 
in some places to obtain early in the season the 
wished-for supply of cuttings from the zonal pelargoniums. 
Where this has been the case cuttings may still be taken, 
but the methods to be pursued will differ considerably 
from the treatment appropriate to early struck cuttings. 

The best time for taking the general stock is from the 
second week in August throughout the month or until 
the first week in September. The object to be attained 
is to have strong, well-rooted, well-seasoned, hardy, stocky 
growths before the winter sets in, and to this end the 
plants should be struck in the open air, either in the open 
ground or in shallow boxes, in which several dozen can 
be struck at a time (except the variegated varieties, which 
do better in pots), exposed to as much sun as possible, 
very little watered, and not put under glass until sharp 
frosts or very heavy rains compel. The cuttings can 
then be wintered in any cool, dry, airy, light house, with 
only just as much heat as is necessary to keep out frost 
and damp; the plants should be kept very dry, only as 
much water should be given as is necessary to keep them 
from drooping; sometimes they will not require any fot 
weeks at a time. 

When the cuttings are not taken until the third 
week in September it is best to put them at 
once in some cool, airy, dry house, and if not taken 
until October some slight heat is usually necessary to 
ensure rooting, and as plants which have been thus struck 
will be much less hardy than those struck in the open 
air, and as, in consequence of the later rooting, they will 
have to be kept moister at the roots, they must be kept 
proportionably warmer in winter—more heat will be neces- 
sary to prevent damping off. The night temperature 
should not fall below 60 deg. 

Late cuttings should be struck in pots (8 in. suit- 
able size), not boxes; as, the pots being deeper, better 
drainage can be given and air circulates more freely around 
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and among the plants, an important factor in preventing 
damping off, the evil most to be feared. 

Make a compost of equal parts loam and leaf mould: 
add sand in the proportion of one quarter of the mixed 
leaf mould and loam; that is one-fifth of the whole, 
pass through a 4 in. sieve, put a slightly curved, 
fair-sized crock, with the concave side downwards, imme- 
diately over the drainage hole, fill up with finely broken 
crocks to the depth of 14 in., cover these with 1 in. 
of the coarse siftings, fill up with soil, and press firmly 
down. Use a dibbler to make holes for the cuttings 
slightly larger than the cuttings, that there may be no 
danger of bruising them in forcing them into the soil. 
Drop a little sand in the bottom of each hole. In taking 
the cuttings it should be borne in mind that large cuttings 
are always preferable to small ones, and the late cuttings 
should be even larger than those taken early in the sea- 
son. Except in dwarf varieties, they should not be less 
than from g to ro in. long. Choose well-ripened stems, 
with short joints rather than long-jointed, sappy growth— 
those from the outer edge of a plant are usually prefer- 


able. Cut with a sharp, thin knife immediately under 
a joint. Remove the leaves close to the stem up to the 
third joint. Where time and labour allow it is as well 


to remove very carefully the small leaf-like scales from 
the stem, as they are a frequent cause of damping off. 
Plant the cuttings promptly before they have time to be- 
come limp, and water through a fine rose sufficient only 
to settle the soil and prevent the plants from shrivelling. 
In taking the cuttings, removing the leaves and planting, 
great care must be taken not to bruise the stem, as if 
bruised they will damp off. Place the pots close to the 
light; shade and too much water and a close damp 
atmosphere should at all times be avoided. Remove all 
decaying leaves. , 

We do not recommend the late striking of the varie- 
gated varieties, which are more delicate than the plain- 
leaved and zonals. They should at all times be struck 
in 8 in. pots, not boxes, and 2 in. of rich soil, composed 
of one part loam, one part well-rotten manure, and one- 
fifth of the whole sand, finely sifted and well mixed, may 
be placed at the bottom of the pot, immediately over the 
‘oarse siftings and under the ordinary compost of leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand. 


RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 


In all gardens where there is sufficient space a few 
plants of red currants should be grown; the white varie- 
ties have not the utility of their red relatives, but they 
afford a change, ani one or two bushes may well be in- 
cluded. Among red sorts La Versaillaise and Raby 
Castle can be strongly recommended; while as a white 
there is none to excel, and few to equal, the cut-leaved 
form of the White Dutch. All these are grand croppers 
when properly managed and Raby Castle will hang very 
late in the season if the bushes are enveloped in such a 
way as to prevent the birds gaining access to the ripe 
fruits. The month of October is the best of the whole 
twelve for planting currants, and no time should be lost 
in sending the order to a nurseryman of the first repute ; 
he may charge slightly more for the trees than a second- 
rate man, but one may rely upon receiving them finely 
rooted and true to name. In no circumstances should 
trees or bushes be bought in open markets, where they 
may be seen in thousands, with their roots as dry as they 
well can be and many of them broken and others torn to 
shreds. The soil in which planting is to be done must 
be deeply worked, and if poor some thoroughly rotted 
manure should be well incorporated with the second spit. 
In planting have a wide station and spread out the fibrous 
roots to their fullest extent, always giving them a slightly 
downward as well as an outward tendency. For placing 


in actual contact with the roots there is nothing to equal 
sound, yellow loam, and where possible it should be pro- 
cured especially for working in between the layers of fruit 
tree roots. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON BALLOONS AND BALLOONING. 
Vo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The result of the long-distance balloon race for 
the Gordon-Bennett cup has only served to show what has 
indeed been long apparent, that the difficulties which sur- 
bound the aerouaut in nis balloon are not lkely to be 
overcome. By a balloon I mean a machine raised in the 
air by a bag or sack filled with a lighter gas, whether its 
car is furnished with a motor or not; I do not profess to 
deal with the flying machine, which is constructed on other 
principles and subject to different considerations. There 
is every indication that the future utility of the balloon as a 
means of locomotion is strictly limited. Lieutenant Lahn, 
one of the competitors representing the United States, who 
won the race, only succeeded in covering one-third of the 
farthest distance previously traversed by an aeronaut, whilst 
nine of the balloons, including one furnished with a motor, 
came to earth on French soil. The balloons were specially 
constructed to Sail a long distance and were fitted with all 
the improvements in aerial appliances that the resources of 
the nations were able to provide. The attention and in- 
terest which is always excited by an international contest 
secured the entry of the most skilled and daring aeronauts 
in balloons furnished with the best equipment that could 
be devised. The result has been to emphasise the fact that 
the balloon, on account of the large surface it must expose 
to the air and the absence of any fulcrum in the fluid in 
which it moves, is but a feather borne upon the air. It is 
not dirigible, for its power to raise a weight will not serve 
to carry a motor of service in any save the lightest breeze. 
The sole power of the aeronaut is that of raising and of 
lowering his balloon. Otherwise it is the sport of the winds. 

The art of ballooning consists in altering the elevation 
of the balloon that it may find a favourable current of air ; 
but such a process must be largely empirical. The cur- 
rents below the balloon, indeed, can be ascertained by 
dropping pilot balloons and by the observation of pheno- 
mena near the ground, such as smoke; but the aeronaut 
must take his chance as to what is above him. Horizon- 
tally, he has no control over his machine. Save for the 
power of elevating his balloon, the aeronaut is but the play- 
thing of the air, borne this way and that by every current, 
controlled by, not controlling, the forces of nature. From 
its lack of dirigibility the balloon is and ever must be use- 
less for the purpose of locomotion, with the notable excep- 
tion of its utility as a means of escape, and possibly as a 
means of exploration in the Polar regions, where other 
transit proves impossible. As a means of escape it does 
not matter where the balloon may come to earth. One of 
the sixty-four balloons sent up from Paris during the siege 
landed in Norway; another carried Gambetta in its car 
and so served to make history. The real utility of the bal- 
loon consists not in its.use as a means of locomotion, but in 
the opportunity it affords for the observation of the various 
strata of the air and as an outlook for the scout and the 
signaller. 

But there are indications that the balloon is to succeed 
the motor-car as the sport and toy of fashion. Balloons 
ascend from Ranelagh on a summer afternoon as well as 
from the Crystal Palace. Modern improvements have ren- 
dered the pursuit of aeronautics comparatively safe without 
diminishing the excitement produced by speedy transit 
through space. If the wealthy man is to add the balloon to 
his power of locomotion by yacht and motor-car, new pro- 
blems will arise for the protection of the public. The air is 
res nullius until appropriated, as when it is breathed it is 
the property of all. But it is an open question whether a 
balloonist who passes over a man’s property commits a 
trespass. Lord Ellenborough thought it was not in itself a 
trespass “to interfere with the column of air superincum- 
bent on the close.” Fifty years later Lord Blackburn ex- 
pressed a contrary opinion, and his would appear to be the 
better view. “Cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad coelum ”: 
“The owner of the soil owns the air above the soil.” For 
otherwise, there would be no remedy against a man who 
shot across another man’s land. but did no damage. The 
question is somewhat academic, as the balloonist quickly 
passes beyond view, if not beyond the jurisdiction, and for 
the most part does no damage. But he may do damage. 
There is little doubt that a balloon that hovered above a 
man’s house or land, either because it was captive or be- 
calmed, would constitute a nuisance. Balloons have been 
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used both for exposing and for dropping advertisements, 
and such balloons are prohibited by the London Building 
Act and other local Acts as “sky-signs.” The power of 
destruction possessed by an anarchist in a balloon may well 
furnish matter for the consideration of the police of Europe, 
and, indeed, the last Hague Conference prohibited airy 
navies from throwing explosives. When trail-ropes were 
more generally used to raise a balloon, by lightening the 
weight carried, buildings were often damaged. But the oc- 
casion when the balloonist does most damage is when he 
descends to earth. There is the damage done by the bal- 
loon, if the site of impact is unfortunate ; but that is incon- 
siderable as compared with the damage done by the crowd 
which is always attracted to the vicinity by the descent 
of a balloon. Only one case on the subject appears in the 
law books—Guille v. Swan (1822), an American decision. 
One Guille ascended in a balloon which descended a short 
distance from the place of ascent into Swan’s garden , and 
Guille, “ being entangled and in a perilous situation, called 
for help, and a crowd of people broke through the fences 
into the plaintiffs garden and beat and trod down his 
vegetables and flowers.” The court held that though as- 
cending in a balloon was not an unlawful act, yet as the 
defendant’s descent under the circumstances would ordi- 
narily and naturally draw the crowd into the garden, either 
from a desire to assist him or to gratify a curiosity which 
he had excited, he was answerable in trespass for all the 
damage done to Swan’s garden. This case was apparently 
decided on the principle that the man who keeps or puts in 
motion a thing likely to prove dangerous, such as a wild 
animal or a reservoir, is responsible for the consequences 
if mischief ensues. There is little doubt that this decision 
would be followed in our courts. The way of the aeronaut 
lies open to him without those dangers from impact which 
threaten transit on land and sea. If he does not know where 
he is going, at least he can go anywhere. But he must be 
careful when and where he descends.—Yours, ~~, ‘ 
Temple, October 11, 1906. 


THE CONSCRIPTION CONSPIRACY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As a regular reader of 7he Speaker and your con- 
temporary, the Sfectator, I am sincerely glad you have 
had the wisdom not to be drawn with it into the conscrip- 
tion conspiracy. 

The problem of our fleet being equalled in the next 
twenty-five years by one or two Powers and then wiped out 
is a theme | am not equal to. It is for the writers of penny 
“dreadfuls” or the pens of novelists with thirst for blood 
and the imagination of the author of The Mystery of ‘a 
Hansom Cab. 

The advocates of conscription want soldiers for abroad, 
not for home. They would place in the hands of the late 
Government or a reckless statesman like Mr. Chamberlain 
an all-powerful navy and army. This means good-bye to 
peace, to Free Trade, and social progress. It can only be 
combated by retaining our present system of voluntary en- 
listment. This system is. expensive, and will be more so, 
because we must in future pay for brain as well as muscle 
in the army. It is expensive, but its cost is light compared 
with conscription, which would rob the workers of one to 
two years’ labour just at the time when they were beginning 
to be a real help to their parents, not to speak of tne loss 
by attending annual trainings. Would the gain of the 
training counterbalance the loss? It is contended that 
somehow by training with the rifle and military exercise a 
man becomes a better man than before. If this is so, then 
the average soldier should be an infinitely better man than 
the average citizen. This proposition will not bear investi- 
gation. As a matter of fact, a soldier is handicapped for 
productive work by his training. The conscript workers of 
Europe cannot produce articles as well made as their free 
English brothers. British goods on the whole stand at the 
top of the market. Further, if the training is so excellent 
and so necessary, why do the conscript Powers allow the 
clever boys who attain a certain standard of education to 
serve a much shorter time in the army? Being clever they 
will mostly become brain workers, and consequently will 
stand in greater need of this military exercise than their less 
favoured fellows. 

From the physical standpoint it is worthy of note that 
all the conscript Powers are inferior to both Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. in sport. 

If military training has all the wonderful and mysterious 








powers ascribed to it, then why do these people regenerated 
physically not produce a crop of men our superiors in all 
the manly sports? The answer is clear: military training 
crushes sport, because they arise from two different sources, 
the former from despotism, the latter from freedom. 

The Editor of the S#ectator will fail as miserably as 
Lord Roberts, because he must attack the freedom and 
liberty of the subject. Any retrograde proposal brought 
before a free people may prosper for a time, but it will fail 
in the end. As a people, we have tasted of the sweets of 
Free Trade, and now only bloated capitalists and stock- 
mongers want Protection. We have thrown off the military 
yoke, and like our sires we still mean to be free ; therefore, 
strike hard and straight, for the victory is yours.—Yours, 
etc., 

JoHN M. Hocce. 

5, Hartington-place, Edinburgh, October 8, 1906. 


HOLLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—In reference to the paragraph concerning our 
East Indian Colonies, published in your paper of Septem- 
ber 29, I beg to inform you that I do not agree with it and 
that many of the facts are most misleading. It is suite cor- 
rect that our colonies are a source of wealth to Dutch mer- 
chants, but the argument that four-fifths of the production 
is sent to Amsterdam and Rotterdam is without any founda- 
tion whatever. 

Of sugar, the most important article, scarcely anything 
has been exported to Holland for several years. The follow- 
ing list in 1904, the last year of which the figures are known, 
will show you the true state of affairs: 


The exports to America ,.............. 317,642 tons 
a we Hongkong ........+... 190,631 ,, 
5 ‘i Japan .....seescccesees 144,551 5; 
” o British India ......... 109,559 5; 
99 » England ............... TAO73 55 
9 9 Singapore _............ 45,669 ,, 
‘i “a AMSETANIA cis.cccsccssess 14,268 _,, 
; ‘ Unknown destination 131,554 ,, 
»» a eee 5,799 » 

WUE) snssastoccevacs 1,034,603 tons 


Of tea, three-fifths came to Holland, two-fifths to other 
countries. Of coffee, nearly one-half went to Holland. 
Nearly al] quinine is sent to Holland. Of indigo, nearly 
three-fourths of the product. Of pepper, one-fifth of the 
product. Of the several sorts of gum we get nearly 7 per 
cent. Of tin, 85 per cent., and of tobacco, 80 per cent. 

The total value of the exports is 289 million florins, of 
which no more than 93 millions are exported to Holland, 
which represents, instead of four-fifths, not quite one-third. 
These figures are taken from one of the most reputable 
Dutch newspapers, and I hope that you will get from them 
another idea of the export trade. 

In connection with the thirty years guerilla war, 1 might 
advise you to read what Prof. Snouck Hurgronje tells us in 
the preface of his work, 7he Atchenese. For nearly half 
that time we have not been attacking the Indian people, but 
only trying to keep the position we had already got. From 
1898 a war has been in progress, when we began to take 
possession of the centre of North Sumatra. This war, how- 
ever, has had no influence on the above-mentioned articles, 
because except pepper and some less important spices, they 
all are exported from other parts of our Colonies. Your as- 
sertion, that this war has had an influence on the taxes in 
our native country, is also without any foundation, the taxes 
having been practically the same for the last thirty years. 

Supposing that you know the habits of most Indian 
people, that they prefer death to surrender, you may not 
wonder that the last Prince of Badoeng and his attendants 
found their death in attacking our army with their lances 
and fighting till the last man was killed. It is, therefore, 
impossible to speak about murdering and slaughtering as 
you did in your paragraph, and there is no doubt that in 
this case your soldiers would hav= done just the same in 
defending themselves. 

I do not think that our wagimn, ..ur in the colonies is 
more cruel than those of England, France, and Germany, 
and that by speaking of “almost indescribable atrocities,” 
you are accusing all the other European nations too.— 
Yours, etc., 


October 10, 1906. 


A DUTCHMAN, 
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THE DERVISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—On the occasion of a distribution of prizes at the 
City of London School in June last, Major-General Baden- 
Powell addressed the boys and urged them to cultivate the 
spirit of patriotism, which, it appeared from his subsequent 
remarks, largelv consisted in learning how to shoot with 
rifles. He further declared that the schoolboy who had been 
accidentally shot by an assistant-master a few days earlier 
was a little patriot, and “died doing his duty to his country ” 
—a phrase which I was sorry to see reported, as it seemed 
to suggest that carelessness in the use of guns had some 
justification in the conversion of the victims into patriots. 
It reminded me of the inscription on a tombstone at an 
Indian station: “Sacred to the Memory of Major Jones, 
Accidentally Shot by his Orderly. ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’ ” 

Wnder the auspices of clerical headmasters the cult of 
the rifle is spreading rapidly. Major-General Baden-Powell 
will doubtless be interested to learn that another public 
school boy who caused the death of a companion the other 
day by accidentally shooting him with a “model 
Winchester” was on the rolls of the City of London 
School at the time the Major-General gave his address. 
What I should like to ask the gallant General is whether 
the boy who met his death at the hand of his friend is also 
to be regarded as a patriot and as “doing his duty to his 
country ”? 

Is it not time, sir, that parents throughout the country 
joined in a general protest against this reckless and criminal 
practice of placing rifles in the hands of boys and girls? 
If the law is not strong enough, then it should be made 
stronger to deal with Blue Funk fanatics, whose ambition 
seems to be to include “ The Virtues of Enmity” in the cur- 
riculum of every school, and who are incidentally encourag- 
ing manslaughter by placing such weapons in the hands of 
young children. 

Give a child a whip, and he will use it in flogging. 
What is a whip for? Give a boy a gun, and he will try to 
shoot something? What is a gun for? Train him as a 
soldier, implant military ideas in his mind, saturate his 
thoughts with notions of military glory, and he will shout 
for war whenever there is a little friction between his country 
and another. 

The cult of the rifle appears to be strongest in the 
schools that have clergymen as headmasters, who appear to 
compound for preaching peace and goodwill on one day in 
the week by advocating the virtues of the rifle on the others ; 
and it seems to me, sir, that if we are to establish a humane 
and moral ideal in the schools of this country, the first 
thing to do is to discourage such appointments.—Yours, etc., 

ROBERT YOUNG. 

Lendon, October g, 1906. 





THE OLD LABOURER. 


HE luck’s gone out of the land, they say, 
And the Jads are after it far away, 
And I hadn’t the heart to say them nay 
When I saw for myself that the luck had gone. 


“Tf steam’s to be doing the work of ten 
At the farm, in place of the willing men, 
What may I de with my two hands then ?” 
And he went and ’listed, did my son John. 
“ And where’s the work if so be Z bide ? 
They’re closin’ the land on every side 
For the sport of the gentry, and every tide 
Is bringing in shiploads of foreign grain.” 
’Twas Bill said that, ke was six foot three, 
And hungry for work ; and at last, says he, 
“There’s work and there’s wages across the sea 
And we never heard of the Jad again. 
“ And what has your long life’s labour done 
For your old age ? Crippled your limbs, and won 
A parish dole, and a seat in the sun, 


» 


And a ride at last in a pauper’s hearse ! 
So seeking his fortune, up and down, 
Our Jo is tramping in London town: 

But what should he do there, a country clown, 

With his clumsy hand and his empty purse ? 





Ah me! When I was a bit of a lad 

There was ever some work and a wage to be had, 

Though the work was hard, and the wage was bad, 
And you ate your silver in eating bread ! 


I'd never no time for the learning-books— 

I must out with a clapper and scare the rooks, 

And a rare few pence and a many black looks 
Was the wage I took when the ‘week was sped. 


I stoned the fields from edge to edge, 

I cleared the ponds of the weeds and sedge, 

And cut me whistle-pipes out of the hedge 
And whistled the tunes from the Lammas Fair. 


And O, I thought me so fine and grand 
When first to the plough I put my hand !— 
For fifty years I have tilled the land, 
And I feel in my limbs that I’ve done my share. 


But th’ Almighty gave me a strong right arm 
And a power of health, for I worked at the farm 
Nigh forty year ere I felt the harm 

Of the work, and the weather, and sorry luck, 


And the parish keeps us alive to-day ; 
But times are worsening, and so I say 
The luck’s clean gone from the land, away 
Like the sap from an oak when it’s thunder-struck ! 


When hard hand-labour is nothing worth, 
And a man may starve beside untilled earth, 
And curse his child in its very birth, 

’Tis cruel to counsel fhe young to bide. 


I’ve seen it, many times here around, 

The folk so needing the precious pound 

Of the ’surance man, that they hardly found 
A tear for the baby that came and died. 


So I let ’’em all go, without stop or strife, 

And Jo, he’s taken a London wife ; 

And he'll never win back to the country life 
From out of the bustle, and noise, and grime. 


His little children will never hear 

The throstle’s note in the sweet o’ the year, 

Nor spy for the prick of the first green ear, 
Nor the break o’ the buds in the Easter-time. 


They'll miss the green of the springing corn, 

And the air all good with the sweet hawthorn 

That's white as my smock on a Sunday morn, 
Nor they never will sing at the Harvest Homes. 


They'll lack the fun o’ the Whitsun Fair, 

And the pennies that lie in the old jug there, 

That we saved for their fairings with pinch and care— 
For the bright blue beads, and the mugs and combs. 


For, ever and on as a river flows, 

The country empties, the city grows, 

And off o’ the land the young life goes 
And the old makes shift for itself, or dies. 


The Missus says she could die to-day 
For sight of Jo's little ones at their play, 
And I climb the hill and I look away 
For the place where they tell me old London lies. 


But howsomever, there’s worse might be, 
For we've got each other, old Wife and me; 
But child or grandchild I doubt we see 

Till it please God summon His dead to rise. 


Around us the idle earth lies spread 

Where our living children could earn no bread, 

And in yon churchyard there lies our dead, 
Two young lads and a babe at the breast. 


Two dear lads !—But the Lord was good, 

For what with so many to share the food, 

And the three-roomed cottage, I doubt we could 

Have reared ’em decent, as Christians should! 
And Parson told us the Lord knows best. 


MavuDE EGERTON KING. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


GEORGE HERBERT—COURTIER, SAINT, AND 
POET.* 
HE life of George Herbert has been written once, 

and this modern version compares ill with the 
old. Undoubtedly the pages best worth reading are 
those quoted at length from Izaak Walton’s Life, he 
Life of Herbert. True, there are also historical dis- 
quisitions, but their triteness is but little enlivened by 
the author’s dislike of seventeenth-century Puritanism, 
Is it from prejudice or forgetfulness that in reckoning 
up the religious influences of the time he omits all 
mention of that doctrine of the inner light which was 
even then stirring in the soul of George Fox, and was 
to lead a few years after Herbert’s death to a religious 
awakening in simple souls not paralleled again until 
the days of Whitefield and Wesley? No two saintly 
men living in the same age could well have led lives 
more diverse than Fox and Herbert; yet Herbert’s 
verse at times embodies teaching much like that of the 
Light Within : 

“What hath not man sought out and found, 
But his dear God? Who yet His glorious law 
Embosoms in us, mellowing the ground 
With showers and frosts, with love and awe, 
So that we need not say, Where’s this command ? 


Poor man, thou searchest round 
To find out death, but missest life at hand!” 


Mr. Hyde adds little or nothing to Walton’s 
account of Herbert, though he tries to make up for 
facts by guesses. The value of his biographical con. 
jectures may be tested by the following sample: ‘‘ How 
they ” (the years 1625-30) ‘“‘ were spent must be largely 
a matter of conjecture and inference, but most probably 
he was seldom at Cambridge and not often, if at all, at 
Court” (p. 7). There are some odd mistakes. Thus, 
in the list of poets who were also at Westminster 


School it is a shock to meet with ‘‘the sensitive 
Cooper” (sic). The illustrations are delightful, 


especially those of Trinity College after Le Keux’s 
beautiful engravings, of Little Gidding Church, a tiny 
barnlike structure hidden in trees, 


‘** Tumble it is and meek and very low, 
And speaks its purpose by a single bell, 
Yet God Himself, and He alone can know 
If spiry temples please Him half so well.” 


and an exquisite photograph of Salisbury Cathedral 
—a ‘‘spiry temple ” indeed—soaring towards heaven 
above the river Avon. 


SCHOLAR, COURTIER, AND SAINT. 

It is from Walton’s Zzfe and his own works that we 
gain our knowledge of Herbert’s character. And a 
fascinating study it is—a man of warm heart and high 
culture ; aman with ‘‘a wit like a penknife in too 
narrow a sheath, too sharp for his body” (did Dryden 
borrow thethought in his famous triplet from Walton?) ; 
a man who, as he tells us in the Pear/, knew the ways 
of learning, honour, pleasure, and yet turned his back 
on Cambridge—where he was Public Orator—and on 
the Court—where his prospects had been fair—to serve 
his Master in a quiet country parish. 

Such was Herbert by inheritance and education ; 
what manner of man he made of himself he has por- 
trayed, half consciously, in Zhe Country Parson, and all 


* GEORGE HERBERT AND His Times. By A. G, Hyde. 
(London: Methuen and Co. 1906, 10s, 6d. net.) 








unconsciously in his poem of Constancy—a sketch 
which may stand beside or even above the ideals of 
Wordsworth and Sir Henry Wotton. We have only 
space for a few verses : 


‘* Who is the honest man ? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue; 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true ; 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Uppin, or wrench from giving all their due. 


Whose honesty is not 

So loose or easy, that a ruffling wind 

Can blow away, or glittering look it blind ; 
Who rides his sure and even trot, 

While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 


Whom none can work or woo 
To use in anything a trick or sleight, 
For above all things he abhors deceit ; 

His words, and works, and fashion too, 
All of a piece, and all areclear and straight. 


Who, when he is to treat 
With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway 
Allows for that, and keeps his constant way ; 
Whom others, faults do not defeat, 
But though men fail him, yet his part doth play.” 


This is the Mark man safe and sure, _ 
Who still is right and prays to beso still.” 


Herbert apparently did not include his own wife 
in this category of women; at least in his 
dealings with her he made little allowance for 
feminine weakness. On his return from his induc- 
tion at Bemerton (described with fine simplicity 
by Walton), “ immediately after he had seen and 
saluted his wife he said to her: ‘You are now a 
minister’s wife, and must so far forget your father’s 
house, as not to claim a precedence of any of your 
parishioners; for you are to know that a priest’s wife 
can challenge no precedence or place but that which 
she purchases by her obliging humility ; and I am sure 
places so purchased do best become them. And let 
me tell you that Iam so good a herald as to assure 
you that this is truth.’ And she was so meek a wife 
as to assure him ‘it was no vexing news to her and 
that he should see her observe it with a cheerful willing- 
ness.’”’ But the lady had already given romantic proof 
of her fitness to be his wife. As the fair Mistress Danvers 
of Bainton she had heard such praise of him from her 
father “that Jane became so much a platonic as to 
fallin love with Mr. Herbert unseen,” and when they met 
‘‘a mutual affection entered into both their hearts as a 
conqueror enters into a surprised city ; and love, having 
got such possession, governed, and made there such 
laws and resolutions as neither party was able to 
resist, insomuch that she changed her name into 
Herbert the third day after this first interview.” 


THE CHOLERIC HERBERTS. 


It is in The Temple that, by Herbert’s own admis- 
sion, we find the story of his spiritual development, 
and his friend, Nicholas Ferrar, did not overpraise it 
when he declared: ‘‘ There was the picture of a divine 
soul in every page ; and the whole book was such a har- 
mony of holy passions as would enrich the world with 
pleasure and piety.” His eldest brother, the meteoric 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, tells us that George was 
‘‘not exempt from passion and choler, being infirmi- 
ties to which all our race is subject.” That gallant 
courtier himself certainly possessed his full share of 
these hereditary qualities, in spite of his mother’s 
watchful care, which in one direction forms a curious 
parallel to that of Mrs. Ruskin. When young 
Edward entered Queen’s College Lady Magdalen, the 
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‘fautumnal beauty ” who attracted Donne’s admira- 
tion, accompanied him to Oxford, and there, to quote 
Walton, “ kept him in a moderate awe of herself and so 
much under her own eye as to see and converse with 
him daily ”—impelled to this course by the somewhat 
doubtful maxim that ‘‘ ignorance of vice was the best 
preservative of virtue.” 

In the qua‘ntly-named Co//ar we read of George 


Herbert’s early waywardness : 
** T struck the board, ard cried, No more ; 
I will abroad. 
What shail I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free; free as the road. 
_ Sure there was wine 
‘Before my sighs did dry it; there was corn 
Before my tears did drown it ; 


Is the year only lost to me ? 
Have I| no bays to crown it ? 


But as | raved, and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling ‘ Child! ' 
And I replied, ‘ My Lord!’” 


And Affliction gives the picture of his whole spiritual 
life from the time 

“ When first Thou did entice to Thee my heart. 

THe Country Parson. 

The charm of 7he Country Parson lies in Herbert’s 
personality ; forif a parish priest less holy and humble 
of heart attempted to carry out its precepts literally he 
would surely prove a parish nuisance. But Herbert’s 
guiding maxim was love to his neighbour— 


‘‘Find out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there: all earthly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses,” 


even should that neighbour be a foolish preacher— 


“ The worst speak something good: if all lack sense 
God takes the text and preaches patience,” 


It is characteristic of the man that his ideal parson 
not only understands farming operations “ and makes 
great use of them in teaching, because people by what 
they understand are best led to what they understand 
not,” but also reads Plato in order that he may imitate 
the ‘‘ singular dexterity of Socrates”’ when catechising 
his parishioners, both old and young. Walton’s 
account of those catechisings and sermons makes us 
envy the folk of Bemerton ; Milton’s contemporary 
denunciation, ‘‘ The hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed,” could not apply to their pastor. The Zzfe gives 
a delightful description of those three short years at 
Bemerton, steady parish work and deeds of kindness, 
diversified by pleasant intercourse with friends and 
walks to Salisbury for the dearly-loved Cathedral ser- 
vices and private parties of music. 

The saint in Herbert did not kill but only spiritu- 
alised the courtier ; his dulcet Zas/er Song has the very 


notes of a cavalier love-ditty. 
“J got me flowers to straw Thy way; 
got the boughs off many a tree; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 
The sun arising in the East, 
Though he gave light, and the East perfume, 
If they should offer to contest 
With Thy arising, they presume. 
Can there be any day but this 
Though many suns to shine endeavour ? 
We count three hundred, but we miss: 
There is but one, and that one ever.” 


In his own words, all Herbert’s later life was spent in 
tune to “the sound of glory ringing in our ears,” 
a sound which rang even on his death-bed when he 
sang ‘fon earth such Hymns and Anthems as the 
angels and he and Mr. Ferrar now sing in Heaven.” 
It rings clearest, perhaps, in such a poem as The 





Temple, which gives in perfection the larklike quality 


of Herbert’s verse : 
‘** How should [ praise Thee, Lord? How should my rhymes 
Gladly engrave Thy love in steel, 
It, what my soul doth feel sometimes, 
My soul might ever feel. 


Yet, take Thy way; for, sure Thy way is best; 
Stretch or contract me, Thy poor debtor ; 
This is but tuning of my breast, 
To make the music better. 
Whether I fly with angels, fall with dust, 
Thy hands made both, and I am there; 
Thy power and love, my love and trust 
Make one place everywhere.” 


It may have been because he was the most intelligible 
poet of his age that Herbert was the most popular. 
Walton says that 20,000 copies of Zhe Temple were 
sold. Perhaps he followed the method observed by 
another noble scholar, the famous Lord Falkland, of 
whom, says Swift, in A Letter to a Young Clergyman: 
‘*T was assured by an old person of quality, who knew 
him well, that when he doubted whether a word were 
perfectly intelligible or no, he used to consult one of 
his lady’s chambermaids (not the waiting-woman, 
because it was possible she might be conversant in 
romances) and by her judgment was guided whether 
to receive it or reject it.” The easy word is usually 
better English as weil as better poetry than the hard 
one. 





THE WIND ON THE HEATH.* 

HE holidays are over, and the glow of sunshine 
and blue sky which surrounds us helps to 
embitter our return to dull towns and hours of work 
indoors. For the next few months we must live under 
grey clouds on memories of river and sea, forest, moor, 
and fell. Weare not quite sure whether books such 
as this by Mr. Gordon Home, on Yorkshire Dales 
and Fells, are not more of a torment than a delight. 
In a November fog a glance at the wide sunlit stretch 
of ““Downholme Moor” might lead a jaded worker to 
frenzy. What a wonderful piece of country is this 
north-west Yorkshire, even though some may dispute 
Mr. Home’s verdict that it excels the smaller 
patch of north-east Yorkshire delineated by him 
in an earlier volume (Yorkshire Coast and Moor- 
land Scenes). To their lovers each is peerless 
and no rivalry is needed to enhance their charms. The 
north-east has not the rivers and mountains of the 
north-west, but against them it can set off boundless 
heather and boundless sea. ‘‘ The fells are not prolific 
in heather,” as Mr. Home says in one of his quaint 
lapses into the language of the local guide-book, 
whereas those who have made holiday in the North 
Riding know the joy of a couch of swaying fragrant 

heather with a distant gleam of sea on the horizon. 
The sterner beauty of the Fell country is admirably 
expressed by the sketch in this book of the Butter 
Tubs Pass, near Muker, in Swaledale. The dim 
purple chasm, faintly illumined by a sunset glow, holds 
the mystery of the everlasting hills as strongly as any 
peak of Alp or Apennine. This and the accompanying 
view of Muker, almost photographic in its accuracy of 
detail, are two of the best sketches in a book which 
contains many of varying merit. It is unfortunate for 
the artist that some of his paintings call forth an 
inevitable comparison with those of Turner (‘‘ Rich- 
mond” and “Hardraw Scar” for instance), and no 


* YORKSHIRE DALES AND FELLS. Painted and Described 
by Gordon Home. (A. and C. Black. 1906. 7s. 6d.) 
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one, perhaps, could come triumphant out of that ordeal, 
even when all allowance is made for the vagaries of 
the three-colour process. The said process, we fancy, 
must be held responsible for the curious sky in the 
Richmond view. 

Mr. Home writes in a pleasant, undistinguished 
style about the country he depicts, and it is not often 
that he falls into such barbarisms both of phraseology 
and of thought as are exhibited in the following pas- 
sage, relating to the barns in the dale meadows: 


“‘ Any soldier who served in South Africa during the latter 
part of the war would be struck with the advantages that 
these ready-made block-houses would offer if it were ever 
necessary to round up a mobile enemy who had taken 
refuge among the Yorkshire fells. Barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, anda system of telephones to link them together, 
would be all that was required to convert these stone barns 
into block-houses of a thoroughly useful type, for they are 
already loopholed.” 


The italics are our own, for it is startling to find 
such sentences within a few pages of a frontispiece 
which shows that most lovely and (from the point of 
view of an expert in block-houses) most useless ruin, 
Fountains Abbey. 

We like Mr. Home better when he tells us of the 
dale legends. It is odd to note the similar tales 
which similar spots provide throughout England ; 
‘‘ Willance’s Leap” at Richmond recalls the ‘‘ Lover’s 
Leap” in Middleton Dale, though the Yorkshire story 
is certainly more prosaic and (alas that we must say it !) 
more credible. Willance did not fling himself from the 
cliff in despair ; he and his horse slipped over in a fog 
three hundred years ago—a distressing accident which 
might occur to any worthy farmer of to-day—and 
though he escaped with nothing worse than a broken 
leg, we do not have any satisfactory account of his 
subsequent career. The love-sick Derbyshire maiden 
was found, tradition tells us, with every limb broken, 
and, ‘‘ being crippled ever after, lived a single and 
exemplary life for two years until she died.” It might 
be uncharitable to suggest that under the circum- 
stances she had not much scope for a career of villainy 
and duplicity. 

In dealing with the associations of the country- 
side Mr. Home has missed some _ opportunities. 
Perhaps he may have considered Wordsworth suffi- 
ciently hackneyed to be dismissed with one or two 
obvious quotations, but it is strange that anyone 
should wander over Wensley Moor and all the country 
between Hawes and Richmond and yet find no word to 
say of Hart Leap Well and the Knight who built the 


pleasure-house to be 


‘* The joy of them who till the fields of Swale 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ure.” 


However, the readers who care for such memories can 
supply them for themselves, and those who do not care 
will never feel their lack. It is the great charm of 
such a book as the one before us that to everyone 
who knows the land of the Fells the pictures will call 
up different memories—a sunset on the moors at 
Muker to one ; to another Aysgarth Falls foaming over 
their shelves of limestone rock after an autumn day of 
rain ; to a third a glorious summer morning, which 
none the less could not give any touch of warmth or 
colour to the black mass of Bolton Castle, surely the 
most grim and gloomy of all poor Mary’s prisons. 
And when we have spent half a winter evening in 
dreams of holidays gone by we can turn to the final 
map to plan out the holiday for next year. Mr. Home 
deserves—and has —our gratitude, 





THE PAGEANTRY OF MEDIZ, VAL COMMERCE. 


Tue GuILpDs oF FLORENCE. By Edgcumbe Staley. Illustrated 
after Miniatures in Illuminated Manuscripts and Florentine 
Woodcuts. London: Methuen and Co. 16s, net. 

PERHAPS no city in Europe possesses such power over our 
imagination as Florence—“the fifth element,” as Pope 
Boniface once called her. Not only does she still dazzle 
us with her splendour, but the personality of her inhabi- 
tants delights_us, and their wit, keen and biting as the 
tramontana which blows through the narrow streets. As 
Florence was one of the queens of commercial cities and 
her importance depended upon trade, the story of her 
Guilds is of unusual interest. Curiously enough, this is 
the first book on the subject. Mr. Staley has done good 
service in collecting with care a mine of information. But 
he does his best, at the beginning of each chapter and 
occasionally in the text, to frighten the reader by relating 
simple facts in a would-be picturesque style, which only 
succeeds in being ponderous and irritating. Fortunately 
he soon drops into straightforward English again, and we 
have then only to complain of a superfluity of exclamation 
remarks suggestive of an enthusiastic school-girl. 

“The spirit of association for mutual help” is in- 
herent in mankind, and the history of Guilds can be fol- 
lowed in every country from earliest times to the trade 
unions of modern days. Mr. Staley begins with an in- 
teresting account of the Schol@ of Roman merchants and 
artisans in the reign of Numa Pompilius. From Bren- 
tano’s excellent little book on the History and Develop- 
ment of Gilds we learn their origin: 

“Gild meant originally the sacrificial meal made up 
of the common contributions ; then a sacrificial banquet in 
general; and, lastly, a society.” 

When in medieval times Guilds arose again in 
vigour after the torpor of the dark ages, the gods of the 
North or of Rome no longer “ presided over the sacrificial 
banquets,” but ceded their rights to the Madonna and a 
host of saints. The story of Or San Michele, well sug- 
gested by Mr. Staley, gives an idea of a strange blending 
of religion and practical commerce in old Florence. It 
became the religious headquarters of the Guilds, and still 
stands as a splendid symbol of the supremacy of Floren- 
tine democracy. 

Early in the city’s history there had been war to the 
knife between the burgher and the haughty but often im- 
poverished noble. The study of this struggle, a study of 
men rather than of events, is one of the thrilling epochs in 
history. No sooner had the people risen to power than the 
individual crafts rapidly developed, and the Guilds grew 
in importance. The members became haughtv and issued 
stern decrees “ whereby to curb the wolfish rapacity of the 
nobles,” who were now forced to go with the tide. Many 
took surnames of a more plebeian ring and mingled in the 
crowd of workers. Mr. Staley tells us: 

“Every man and boy turned sixteen years of age was 
obliged to become a member of a guild or trade corpora- 
tian. Anyone who failed in this respect was dubbed 
‘ Scioperato ’—‘ loafer,’ and had no voice in the city’s 
affairs. He was a bye-word and a mocking to every 
passer-by, and was treated to more kicks than denari, and, 
not uncommonly, was taken up and lodged in a dungeon 
or his feet placed in the stocks, as being a useless en- 
cumbrance and a disgrace to the city. Moreover, his 
family lost caste in whatever circle it was, and had even 
to pay a penalty for possessing such a good-for-nothing 
fellow.” 

It must have been at this time that the Florentine pro- 

verb arose : “He who wants to have a polished mind must 

not mind blistering his hands.” 

These Florentines were more than modern in the 
thirteenth century.. We read in 1294 that “Donna Santa, 
wife of Palmferio, of the parish of Sant’ Ambrogio, was 
admitted into the company of belt and girdle makers” ; 
and this was by no means an unusual event. A statute 
of the same year declares that “Women are a sex to be 
looked upon as most dangerous in disturbing the course 
of justice.” 

Dante, in 1296, was enrolled in the Guild of Doctors 
and Apothecaries, the most respected of the greater 
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Guilds. The apothecary shops were the meeting-places of 
all the wits of the day; and often the man who sold drugs 
and Oriental perfumes out of gay earthenware pottery was 
a novelist, a scientist, or a patron of art. The Guild is of 
especial interest, because towards the end of the thirteenth 
ceniury the Florentine painters joined it, “being beholden 
for their supplies of pigments to the Apothecaries and 
their agents in foreign lands.” This association may ac- 
count for the elaborate furnishing and handsome pottery 
of old-fashioned pharmacies which still exist to the pre- 
sent day. 

As patrons of art, the members of the Guilds plaved 
an important part in the artistic life of the Citv. The 
wool merchants even called upon the genius of Leonardo 
da Vinci to make plans for a ship canal which was to 
connect Florence with the sea; but the idea fell through. 
Her commerce with England was especially great during 
the reign of Henry VIIT., which brought members of the 
historic families of Frescobaldi, Bardi, Corsi, etc., into 
personal relations with the King. Under Elizabeth, 
much to the loss of English sheep farmers, the export of 
raw wool was forbidden. 

Until the unfortunate rule of Alessandro de’ Medici 
(1532) Florence was one vast workshop on the pattern of 
medieval days, and the fact is recorded by such names 
as these: The Street of the Shearers, the Street of the 
Cauldrons, and the Road of the Dyers. In the windows 
of Palazzo Alessandri are still seen the upright rods and 
crossbars on which were hung the hanks of spun wool 
and lengths of woven cloth. A colony of famous men 
worked at their “trades” in a cluster of streets close to 
the Palazzo Vecchio. Masaccio, Donatello, and Luca 
della Robbia had workshops in Via Calzainoli: Maso 
Finiguerra beat out his miracles of metal work in the 
Vaccherecia, and Benevenuto Cellini had his furnace i: 
Via della Pergola. Mr. Staley tells us of one Paolo, from 
Venice, who, for twenty-six vears, was occupied in embroi- 
dering altar hangings with from the life of 
S. John the Baptist “which had the appearance of brush- 
work.” It would have been well had he further told 
that the designs were given to Paolo by A. Pollainolo 
and can still be seen in the Opera del Duomo, a marvel 
of patient toil. But Mr. Staley is not deeply imbued 
with art; otherwise he would not tell us that Fra Barto- 
lommeo is the painter “ par excellence” of Florence, or 
that so great an artist as Simone Martini painted the 
charming but weakly puerile frescoes of the Spanish 
chapel. Tn other matters, such as the building of the 
Campanile, he follows too much the beautiful legends 
of the time, whereas in a book of this kind we expect 
sterner facts hedged in by dates. On the other hand, 
he treats the immortal story of Ginevra degli Adimari 
like a bundle of statistics. 7 

Unlike many illustrated books, the pictures here, 
skilfully chosen by Mr. Staley, are of real importance 
and interest. The series of reproductions from minia- 
tures and Florentine wood-cuts visualises a whole pageant 
of medizval life. We see men quarrying and_ road- 
making; and what rough roads these look along which 
the commercial traveller journeys in quest of purchasers 
of fine cloths and silk. There in the city his master, 
the prosperous merchant, sits before a well-spread board 
while his retainer stands at the entrance of the Joggia 
grumbling at the cook who sits placidly plucking a bird. 
We find him bargaining with a merchant over bales of 
cloth in the courtyard of his beautiful palace, or in his 
orchard counting the number of his apples, while the 
ship bringing his wares is tossing upon the seas. We 
even catch a glimpse of a fashionable lady at her toilet, 
reminding us of Sacchetti’s story in which he proves, with 
much ingenious wit, that the greatest artists in the world 
were the Florentine women. 

Things have just moved on sufficiently to lend these 
pictures a romantic interest, and yet those who know 
Tuscany will recognise many scenes familiar now. Alas 


scenes 


for the day when all this will have changed, and a book 
like The Guilds of Florence will only mean to its readers 
an historical record of things which have passed away. 
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THE FORWARD POLICY IN_ INDIA. 
AFGHANISTAN, By Angus Hamilton, F.R.G.S., author of 
Korea, etc. London: W. Heinemann, 562 pages, 25s. 
net. 


One of the perennial questions which rises unbidden, 
sometimes unexpectedly, is that of our Indian frontier. 
So long as India is subject to our rule, or we have any 
responsibilities for that country, it will be impossible to 
avoid consideration of the problems which gather around 
our protection of the great dependency, and its relation- 
ships with bordering races. We cannot abandon India, or 
neglect anything necessary to defend its integrity and 
interests. The danger is that we should confuse the de- 
signs of military professionals with the good of the Indian 
people. Whatever is for their benefit should be adopted, 
but, however attractive as a question of high politics, 
ali that is antagonistic to the well-being of the country 
should be sternly repressed. 

The two sections into which Anglo-Indians are 
divided represent distinct policies, antagonistic to a large 
degree. The one accepts facts as they are, but desires 
to restrict our Eastern dependencies to their present 
boundaries, and by non-aggressive action, sound economy, 
and social expenditure to win the confidence and co- 
operation of the native races. Yet this school, which 
recognises that there are limitations to our power of 
carrying the weight of empire, knows how difficult it is 
always to avoid extension, as is the case of Burmah. 
The other section frankly advocates extension of our 
borders wherever and whenever possible, and is always 
eager for forward movements. To this we owe many of 
our conflicts in different parts of the globe. Those who 
advocate such a policy are always ready to scent danger 
to the British prestige or interests. They imagine that 
other Powers are always seeking our hurt, and have little 
reliance upon the justice of our position. Advocates of 
a forward policy honestly believe they are serving their 
country and humanity by conquest, and are ever ready 
to risk their lives in the work. Happily, they are now 
under restraint. 

As an introduction to the political portions of the 
book, the author gives a clear account of the countries 
which Russia has conquered in mid-Asia. The descrip- 
tions of these interesting sections of the Eastern Continent 
are well worthy of attention, as are those dealing with 
Afghanistan. Whatever may have been the object in 
view, the strategic railways which have pierced through 
the one-time almost unknown sections south of the Caspian 
have revealed most interesting peoples and places. Mr. 
Hamilton gives a mass of facts with regard to their in- 
habitants, the nationalities of which they are composed, 
and the division and trend of commerce. Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tashkent, and Merv are all dealt with in 
this manner, and the importance of the Tashkent to 
Merv and the Murghan Valley railways is shown. What 
the influence will be in respect to Persia remains to be 
seen. The developments of the future must be awaited. 
At present our trade in the last-named country is easily 
first, and, in spite of railways, is likely to continue, so 
long as we have command of the sea, unless political 
considerations impose artificial barriers. Much of the in- 
formation here gathered so industriously cannot fail to 
be of value to our traders. 

Mr. Hamilton’s work is written with the object of 
promoting the extension of British possessions in Asia, 
even, as regards Afghanistan, to the point of danger. 
Our past experiences with that country have not been of 
the happiest. But all that goes for nothing. He is 
largely influenced by dread of Russia, and we could wish 
he had studied such a work as Cobden’s pamphlet, How 
Wars are Got Up in India. He says: 

“Unfortunately, the forward advance of Russia to the 
borders of Persia, along the frontiers of Afghanistan to the 
north-eastern slopes of the Hindu Kush, has been gradual; 
so gradual, indeed, that as each successive step became 


accomplished we have had time to register recognition of 
the fact in bursts of indignant chatter, accompanied, as is 
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not unusual with us, by a frothy clamour of empty threats. 
Unluckily, noisy outcry has been mistaken for action; but 
from the moment when Russia first moved into Trans- 
Caspian territory there appears to have been nothing but 
vague realisation of the acute possibilities with which the 
situation in Central Asia from that hour became impressed. 
As time passed and the several phases vanished, our indif- 
ference and supineness have increased, until no chapter 
in the history of our Imperial affairs affords more melan- 
choly reading than that which deals with the period cover- 
ing the ‘ peaceful’ penetration of Asia by Russia.” 

What this means can only be that instead of allow- 
ing the Empire of the Tsar to conquer the Central Asian 
States we should have prevented her by taking them our- 
selves, or by throwing over them our protection. Such 
would have been the madness of Imperialism, and would 
assuredly have led to the fall of the Empire. Some of 
the best minds among AngloIndians have realised that 
so long as we have the great mountain barriers on the 
northern and north-western frontiers of India, with the 
co-operation of the fierce tribes inhabiting those regions, 
we can defy any enemy who attempted to reach us. That, 
however, is not enough for the Forward School. As our 
author says: 

“For ten years to come strategic requirements should 
alone be permitted to influence the arrangement of our 
policy in High Asia. Commercial developments within the 
vexed sphere of the Russian and British territories in this 
region should be regulated by circumstances which, 
actually inherent in our Asiatic position, have been too 
long ignored.” 

It is well to know what this school of thought and 
action stand for, as we thus understand their aims. In 
1879 they led us into the Third Afghan War, with all that 
it entailed. Happily, at present there is small proba- 
bility of a repetition of that folly. This work says all 
that can be put forward in advocacy of the forward policy. 
It is an attempt to deal fully with the question from that 
position, and contains a mass of valuable information as 
to Central Asia, showing what Russia has done and is 
seeking to accomplish. Its illustrations are excellent. 
But, written in glorification of Lord Curzon (whose por- 
trait is the frontispiece) and the policy of which he is the 
most distinguished advocate, it is altogether adverse to 
the methods we are able to support. 





THE WAR IN LA VENDEE. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CarRTRIE, London: John Lane, 

The Bodley Head. 16s. 
FRENCH is about the most difficult language there is to 
translate convincingly into English. It is always im- 
possible to forget you are reading an anglicised version 
of what would be almost certainly full of life if read in 
the Gallic tongue, but which becomes a dead weight in 
ours. This is the more annoying because M. Masson and 
M. Pichot are names to conjure with, and it would be 
impossible to experience a dull moment in reading any- 
thing they have written in their own language. The pub- 
lisher’s advertisement, M. Masson’s introduction, the 
Memoirs themselves, followed by oné appendix from the 
pen of M. Pichot and another by the translator—the 
whole furnished with a good many notes—make rather 
a pot-pourri. Disappointment, too, is doubtless due to 
the initial disadvantage of the volume being a translation. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred are a mistake, and the 
hundredth is probably the work of a genius. But if these 
deterrents are once overcome, the book gives cause for 
a good deal of reflection. It opens up many avenues, un- 
trod until now, and raises the hope that some of the 
subjects may be thoroughly worked out and placed before 
the public. 

Another and a new theory is advanced of the rising 
in La Vendée, which hitherto has generally been sup- 
posed to have been entirely the outcome of spontaneous 
Royalist loyalty. On the contrary, in his introduction, 
M. Masson says: 

“The rebellion broke out on February 24, 1793, because 


the Convention had decreed the raising of 300,000 troops, 
and because at the same time the persecution of the dissi- 





dent priests was growing active and violent. The 
revolt became Royalist because the rebels were 
forced to seek leaders among men who, having been officers 
in the Royal Army and belonging to the sole military class 
—the nobility—had remained Royalists.” 


The nobles only took part in it because they were 
obliged. They were absolutely in the position described 
in the proverb as being “ between the devil and the deep 
sea,” and they seem to have concluded in favour of the 
former. 

The personal adventures of M. de la Cartrie are not as 
exciting as many we have read of in connection with those 
troubled times. Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to his 
being the brother of that famous heroine of La Vendée, 
Mme. Bulkeley. But when it is remembered that these 
trials and sufferings were the lot of nearly every aristo- 
crat in the country, it will be admitted that, as an ave- 
rage, they are quite thrilling enough. It is wonderful to 
find so much devotion to their master on the part of the 
farmers and servants. It almost suggests that some of 
the gentry, at all events, did not treat their inferiors in 
the way which we are accustomed to fancy was one of 
the causes of the Revolution. Had M. de la Cartrie 
done so, it is unlikely that his tenants would have 
been willing to risk their lives on his behalf. It was 
certainly owing to their continued vigilance that he was 
not discovered time after time by the patrols. 

We trust that somehow or other the publication of 
this book will help towards bringing to light the original 
MS., the translation of which does not seem to have been 
finished. Any genuine records of the period are invalu- 
able, and M. Pichot’s indefatigable researches have placed 
the authenticity of these beyond a doubt. Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue has done the translation and compiled the 
notes, and we echo the suggestion made in the publisher’s 
advertisement that he should make a serious study of the 
Pensions to Emigrés. 





THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


THE Frocs oF ARISTOPHANES. Edited with introduction, com- 
mentary and critical notes, by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. (Camb.) 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1906, 

Tuts new edition of the Frogs should prove of great 
service to those who are about to enter on the study of 
Aristophanes. Besides the usual historical notes, an in- 
troduction contains an admirable short essay on the 
characteristic language of comedy, which should do much 
to assist the beginner to discover “ where the fun lies ”— 
always more than half the battle in dealing with Aristo- 
phanes. When once it has been realised that each turn 
and trick of the language has some point, the point soon 
begins to appear. 

In the case of the Battle of the Poets, the atten- 
tion is drawn by Aristophanes himself to the question of 
diction, so that we have, as it were, first-hand guidance 
on this all-important point. It is this that must always 
make the Frogs the favourite initiation to the Greek 
comedy. Moreover, the problem of the Frogs being mainly 
esthetic, is one which cannot ever wholly lose its interest 
by any lapse of time. The question of the respective 
merits of Zschylus and Euripides is in certain aspects as 
fresh to-day as it was when Aristophanes wrote. It is 
this that makes the Frogs mutch more congenial to the 
student than the purely political plays, which are so full 
of topical allusions to which we have lost the clue. 


EPPS’S 


“Cocoa stands very much higher than 
Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall says, “‘and 
contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 
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GRATEFUL AND 
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FICTION. 


PIERRE LOTI’S “IMAGINARY TALE.” 


DISENCHANTED (Désenchantées). By Pierre Loti, Translated 

by Clara Bell. London: Macmillan. 6s. 
“ Anp the time has come when you, too, must discover 
and describe something more than the picturesque and 
sensual aspects of love. Try now, to-day, to send out 
your heart so far as to make it feel the bitterness of the 
intolerable suffering which is ours, of having nothing to 
love but-a dream.” 

Such is the request of three Turkish ladies who have 
broken from the seclusion of the harem to gain speech 
of André Lhéry, the famous French novelist who has 
sought again his old familiar haunts in the capital of the 
Moslem world. This Lhéry we cannot regard as other 
than Pierre Loti himself, who deliberately leaves behind 
the manner of his earlier books with their description 
of sensuous experience, setting himself now to write of 
the “souls” and the mental aspirations of Turkish 
women. Hitherto the author has let it be understood 
that his books related his own experiences ; yet I believe 
they were mainly drawn from fancy. In this case alone 
he says it is “a purely imaginary tale,” except that it 
truly describes “the high level of culture now prevailing 
in the harems of Turkey, and the suffering which comes 
from it.” And yet a friend of mine who was recently 
conversing with an emancipated Turkish lady now resid- 
ing in England, heard that every word of this story will 
be credited in the aristocratic harems of Stamboul. Be 
that as it may, I know that it could not have been true 
of any part of Turkey except the capital; elsewhere the 
women are generally kept in the grossest ignorance, and 
will often turn with a gesture of contempt at the sight 
of a “Christian” from Western Europe. 

But whether it is fact or fiction, there is in this book 
the atmosphere of a place known to one by the colours 
and sounds suggestive of the scenes which live for ever 
in memory, the figures which, moving mysteriously amid 
half-splendid, half-barbaric, surroundings, are invested at 
least with the imaginary romance of the East. It is 
true to the reality, not of concrete things, but of that 
luminous world of the imagination which for the artist 
is more real than material objects. Pierre Loti intro- 
duces us to the two cities of Constantinople, and as ke 
describes sea, houses, mosques, bazaars, the animation, 
colour, sounds and silences, he continually increases the 
sense of a mysterious, ever-elusive, city, which harbours 
and conceals the inner meaning of Mohammedan life. 
And from this mystery of place he set himself to draw 
out the greater, more romantic, mystery of persons, a 
mystery symbolised in the dark, veiled shapeless figures 
of the women as they move abroad, speaking to no men 
but father or husband, living as prisoners without hope 
of release. 

The novelist represents the inmates of all the richer 
harems in Stamboul as living in a ferment of agitation 
and revolt. After a few years of freedom in early child- 
hood they are shut out from life, subjected to severe re- 
straint, veiled always in the presence of men.. From 
governesses they learn music, art, and literature, and 
from lack of any other pursuit read omnivorously the 
philosophy and criticism of the West. Their aspirations 
thus aroused have no outlet; they see only their women 
friends, cleave to the conventions they detest, submit to 
marriage, and live out their lives in silent revolt. Three 
of these ladies, pushing aside the trammels, contrive a 
meeting with André Lhéry, the Frenchman whose books 
they have so much admired. They tell him of their 
Woes : , 

“You know how our marriages are arranged? Still, this 
mockery of an European home which has become usual 
since, during the last generation, Western ideas have pre- 
vailed in our houses, where formerly odalisques reigned on 
satin couches, even this represents a change which gratifies 
us, though such a home is still but a frail joy, liable at 
any moment to be wrecked by the whim of a capricious 
husband, or the introduction of a strange woman, In 





short, we are paired without our consent, like yearling 
sheep or fillies, Very often, no doubt, the man thus 
allotted to us by fate is gentle and kind; but we have not 
chosen him, In time we become attached to him, but this 
is not the affection of love; feelings are born in us which 
presently take wings and sometimes alight far, far away 
where no one ever knows but ourselves. Yes, we can love, 
But we love with our soul loving another soul; our mind 
weds another mind; our heart is enslaved by another 
heart. Such love as this remains a dream because we are 
honest women, and even more because the dream is too 
dear and precious for us to risk its existence by trying to 
realise it. And it remains for ever innocent, like our walk 
yesterday at Pacha Bagtcheh when it blew so hard.” 

Time after time the three veiled ladies meet the 
novelist, a man of middle ave who has already had his 
experience of life, wo has plumbed the depths of other 
loves, but now finds his sensibility touched again, his 
chivalry aroused, the longing for romance awakened. 
Time after time, winding his way through the crowded 
bazaars, past the mosques where the crowds of devout 
worshippers prostrate themselves to the tune of the 
mournful chant, he seeks the trysting place and the re- 
strained ladies who tell kim their sad tale. They urge 
him to write a book, to “tell all the world that we now 
have a soul,” and he decides to call it *‘ Désenchantées,” 
because Turkisk women “are all waking up at once, 
waking up to the woe of living, to the suffering of know- 
ledge.” 

“A book to prove a case?” Pierre Loti would not 
have us take his writings as if they had a didactic pur- 
pose. So he has created this strange, rhythmic fantasy; 
set in a scene of harmonious architecture, glassy water, 
changing skies, and myriad colours, an imaginative pic- 
ture of “souls,” and intercourse becoming love which is 
for ever “unavowed and perfectly pure,” ending as such 
dreams must do in the satisfaction of death. “She?” 
—says the heroine talking of the book—“why, what 
would you have her do? Ske dies.” Even in this trans- 
lation something of the alternate glow and subtlety of 
the style may be felt ; something of the aromatic perfume 
in which Pierre Loti steeps his pen. 

R. A. Scott JAMEs. 


ee 


HOPE AND HYGIENE. 
IN THE Days OF THE Comet. By H. G. Wells. London: 
Macmillan. 


Mr. H. G. WELts is that interesting combination, a practi- 
cal mystic. Whilst his winged imagination soars in regions 
of starry space, leaps the barriers of time, and fathoms 
the mysteries of love and death, his fingers are pressing 
buttons and tightening screws; his eyes are piercing the 
microscope or the columns of the daily Press, and his nose 
is sniffing into drain pipes, laboratories, sinks, emporiums, 
vaults, back kitchens, and the secrets of Cabinet Councils. 
Thus his versatile pen can treat with equal confidence of 
science or religion, poetry, or politics; the world as it is 
or the world as it ought to be. 

In the Days of the Comet shows us two pictures—one 
the England of to-day as seen through the eyes of an un- 
happily enamoured bank clerk; the other the land of Mr. 
Wells’s dreams—a bright Utopia, when there is neither 
war, dirt, nor disease ; when justice and charity go hand 
in hand; boots, oil lamps, and ’bus horses are swept 
away ; true love runs smooth, and every cottage has a tele- 
phone. Mr. Wells, like all good men, is a visionary, but 
he dreams with his eyes open. It is his knowledge of the 
actual that gives him his peculiar mastery over the im- 
possible. The author of Kipfs is perfectly familiar with 
those dreary facts of existence which pessimists call real 
life. He knows the evils of dirt, under-feeding, unhygienic 
clothing, insanitary housing, and unsound education from 
hard experience; he surveys them, not with the com- 
placent melancholy of well-fed philosophers, but with the 
generous indignation of a healthy soul. _He knows, too, to 
what despair the miseries and hot passions of youth may 
drive a man, and understands the cause of many acts of 
futile violence. His hero is betrayed in love, and kicked 
out of his employment; burning with jealonsy and 
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Socialism, he buys a revolver and vows to kill. Suffering 
in sympathetic minds soon deserts the particular for the 
general. Willy feels that not he alone, but the whole of 
creation, is the victim of injustice: 

“There were times when I reasoned in a_topsy-turvy 
fashion with what I called the Spirit of All Things. ‘Why 
am I here to suffer ignominous?’ I asked. ‘Why have you 
made me with pride that cannot be satisfied, with desires 
that tear and rend me? Is it a jest, this world—a joke 
you play on your guests? I—even I—have a _ better 
nature than that! You say this is your purpose—your 
purpose with me. You are making ,something with me— 
birth pangs of a soul. Ah! how can I believe you? You 
forget I have eyes for other things. Let my own case go, 
but what of the frog beneath the cart-wheel, God? The 
bird the cat has torn ?’ 

“And after such blasphemies I would fling out a 
ridiculous little debating society hand. Answer me that !” 

For practical difficulties Mr. Wells is always brimful 
of suggestion, but the regeneration of human nature re- 
quires something more than an improvement in machinery. 
Abandoning the mechanical, he takes refuge in the 
miraculous. A comet, striking the surface of the earth, 
brings about a transformation in the atmosphere, which 
first stifles and then exalts the human race. That physical 
alterations produce moral changes is a platitude of 
psychology. Temporary conversions take place every day 
after a full meal, a good night’s rest, or a long stretch in 
the open air; and there is no doubt that if we were all per- 
fectly healthy we should find it much easier to be per- 
fectly good. “Take care of the body, and the soul will 
take care of itself.” Those who believe in natural virtue 
will find Mr. Wells’s philosophy both reasonable and 
religious. 

In the Days of the Comet is/hardly its author’s most 
spontaneously happy creation. It lacks the abundant 
humour of Kipps, Love and Mr. Lewisham, and The 
Wheels of Chance, and has little of their pathos. The 
descriptions of the hero’s mother, the family of Nellie, and 
all the sordid details of the life of the humble is as sincere 
and illuminating as ever; but a good deal of the second 
part fails to move us, chiefly perhaps by a certain precosity 
of style which affects Mr. Wells’s more reflective writing. 
Small mannerisms are common to large individualities, 
and we forgive Mr. Wells his for the sake of what he 
teaches us. This novelist generally makes us think, which 
is sometimes more amusing than laughing. 

O. 





A PLEASANT NOVEL. 


MERIEL OF THE Moors. By R. E, Vernéde. London: Alston 
Rivers. 6s. 

In The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel we found unmistakable 
proof that Mr. Vernéde was a humourist of no mean 
order. He cannot help being amusing, and though there 
are some dark passages in Meriel of the Moors, the per- 
vading geniality of Mr. Redd and Mr. Vanfrey are suffi- 
cient to keep us from being too gloomy, even when poor 
little Mr. Redd is frightened out of his wits by being kept 
a prisoner in the secret cupboard. Squire Trethewy’s 
lonely house on the bleak moorlands of “Black Hill,” 
eleven miles from the nearest town, is a suitable place 
for grisly adventures, and the Horley family were certainly 
gallows-birds—all three of them. Meriel herself is a 
moor-maiden as variable and glancing as a gleam of sun- 
shine on a cloudy day, and Mr. Vernéde is fortunately 
able to make us feel her charm as well as her beauty. 
Dr. Port and Miss Elizabeth are both splendid, and we 
are sure that no one can read the chapter in which Dr. 
Port, Mr. Redd, and the faithful Purling arrive at Ched- 
denham Church just in time to help Vanfrey rescue Meriel 
(from being married to young Horley) without enjoyment. 
Jael and Micky, too, are live children: Miss Elizabeth, 
having accused them of eating the green peas which they 
were told to pick, adds: 

“*T shall find out if it was so, because Micky will be 

ill again in that case.’ 


“ Micah, who had turned somewhat pale at this prophecy 
in a manner certainly calculated to find him guilty, was 


further intimidated by his dauntless sister, who, shaking a 
finger at him, said: 
“*Tf you’re sick, Mick, I’ll never treat you kind again.’ 
“*T won’t be sick, Jael,’ said the boy, ‘leastways, not 
so’s Miss ’Lizbeth can see.’ 


“¢T shouldn’t think about it,’ said Vanfrey to Micah, 
who had been rolling his eyes in an ominous way. ‘Try 
and fancy you haven’t eaten any peas for months.’ 

“But I did,’ said Micah. ‘Lots. I’d think I’d better go 
to the cowhouse.’ 

“He trotted off, a round figure, to that sanctuary, or in- 
firmary—we were not quite sure in which light he regarded 
it—and a minute or two later Miss Elizabeth came out to 
greet us.” 


Mr. Vernede possesses the gifts which, whenever we 
are lucky enough to encounter them, help to make a nice 
green oasis in the desert of novel-reviewing. 


NOTES ON NOYELS. 


THe Sout or A Woman. By Barbara Glynn. London: 
Long. 6s. 

THE IncoMPLETE Amorist. By E,. Nesbit. London: Con- 
stable. 6s. 


The Soul of a Woman is one of the worst novels that we 
have (as yet) come across during this prolific fiction-produc- 
ingautumn. It is ill-written, hysterical, and wildly impro- 
bable. Its semi-religious flavour makes the book more 
unpleasant than it would otherwise be, but only lengthy 
quotations (for which we have neither space nor inclina- 
tion) could convey an adequate idea of it. One sentence 
must, however, be removed from its context : 

“Tears rushed to Vera’s eyes. This cruel probing of 
her heart, this dragging from its hidden sanctuary into 
the garish light of day of a problem which even to herself 
seemed somewhat nebulous, would have roused her to fury, 
but that it was the hand of her sister Isabel that hurt her.” 


Earlier passages in the book show us that nothing what- 
ever would have roused the meek and saiiutly Vera to 
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“fury,” and a problem which is “nebulous” could scarcely 
have had “a hidden sanctuary.” Meretriciovs is the 
word which best describes Zhe Soul of a Woman. 

Miss Nesbit has written an effective story dealing with 
the life of a very young English girl amongst the cosmo- 
politan art-students of the Latin Quarter in Paris. Betty 
Desmond is perhaps a shade too innocent and irresponsible 
to be quite convincing, but this account of her experiences 
in rather perilous bypaths is written with sympathy and 
with that saving sense without which few novelists ever 
find literary grace. The opening chapter, where we find 
Betty, extremely bored and weary, presiding on a hot 
afternoon over the “ Mothers’ Meeting and Mutual Cloth- 
ing Club ” connected with her step-father’s village church, 
is diverting and realistic: 

*“** Oh, Mrs, Smith,’ says Betty, ‘ you can’t have lost your 
thimble already. Why, what’s that you’ve got in your 
mouth?’ 

“*So it is!’ Mrs, Smith’s face beamed at the gratifying 
coincidence. ‘It always was my habit, from a child, to 
put things there for safety.’ 

“* These cheap thimbles ain’t fit to put in your mouth no 
more than coppers,’ said Mrs. James, her mouth fuil of 
pins. 

“Qh, nothing hurts you if you like it,’ said Betty reck- 
lessly. She had been reading the works of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. 

“A shocked murmur arose, 

_“*QOh, Miss, what about the publy kows?’ said Mrs, 

Symes, heavily.” 

The naturalness of the dialogue throughout the book 1s 
one of its charms, and Miss Nesbit has a vigorous com- 
prehension of what young people are likely to say and 
what they will usually do, given certain circumstances, 
which is refreshing to a reviewer jaded with the reading 
of much melodrama. The Zncomplete Amorist will be a 
favourite—at least, we hope it will. 





THE ARIS. 

HE Dudley Art Society’s exhibition of water-colours 

at the Alpine Club is a distinct advance on its 
immediate predecessors. Mr. Burleigh Bruhe, who sue- 
ceeded the late Walter Severn as president, has contrived 
to attract some of the better known water-colour painters 
—Messrs. George Haiti and Trevor Haddon among them 
—-to the society, and to render the amateur element less 
obtrusive, with the result that the standard of merit is 2 
good deal higher. Among the less well known contributors 
te this exhibition Miss Margaret Bernard achieves light 
and air in her broadly-handled landscape, “ Hare and 
Hounds Inn, Surrey,” and in her “Street in Pontaven,” 
while other landscape work above the average is that 
shown by Miss A. B. Ellis, E. F. Wells, and Miss Janet 
Fisher. Mr. Bruhe’s art is familiar to us through the ex- 
hibitions of the R.B.A.; his most important effort here 
is a large drawing of “Low Tide, Leigh-on-Sea.” The 
waterways of our large cities, as rendered by Mr. Nigel 
Severn, inevitably provoke comparison with the work of 
Mr. Herbert Marshall; but they show careful and sound 
craftsmanship. Mr. Block's still-life studies, Mrs. Bris- 
towe’s slight figure study, “Effect of Sunlight.” and Mr. 
Haiti’s vivacious contributions should also not be missed. 
In the course of an interesting lecture on “ Art in Life,” 
which was delivered by Sir W. B. Richmond at London 
University on Monday last, the lecturer expressed the 
view that the level of public taste to-day was lower than it 
used to be, and this despite museums and art schools. 
As regards public appreciation of the fine arts, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the level of taste can be lower, since taste 
is undoubtedly far better informed; but it is quite true 
that the creators and the patrons of art, who should help 
to elevate public taste, are nowadays content with some- 
thing a good deal less than the best. In other words, the 


standard of intelligence and taste has been considerably 
raised, but we require a creator whose ambition does not 
end with his election to the Royal Academy 
Mecenas who is free from any vulgar taint. 


and a 
Sir William 





observed further that it would be better to train the sense 
of observation in earlier years, since that led to originality, 
This conclusion may or may not be correct; the original 
is born, not trained. But the necessity for cultivating the 
sense of observation in children is manifest, and the best 
way of doing it—for general as well as particular purposes 
—is to teach them to draw. Directly a child begins to 
draw objects ke begins to compare them, and from com- 
paring their outward appearance he proceeds to study their 
internal nature. That way lies the path to knowledge. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The Church Plate of the Diocese of Bangor (Bemrose 
and Sons, 21s.) is a sumptuous work by Mr. Alfred Jones, 
who is already well known as a specialist upon old English 
collections of plate, including the fine collections of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild and the Tsar of Russia. In the 
present work he has received assistance from the Bishop 
of Bangor and other learned clergymen. The plates are 
numerous and superb. The introduction throws consider- 
able light upon church history in Wales, and the following 
sentences are worth recording for the benefit of the general 
reader: “At the Reformation all that was beautiful,ifthere was 
the slightest suspicion of superstition connected with it, was 
ruthlessly destroyed. Later, during the Civil War, vast 
quantities of the most precious plate, ecclesiastical and 
secular, as well as other works of art, which can never be 
replaced, suffered destruction. And in Wales, too, in those 
days when pluralist and non-resident clergy allowed church 
fabrics to fall into ruins, and when clerical neglect hastened 
the advent of Nonconformity, much plate disappeared. 
Now, however, a great reverence for our ancient possessions 
is slowly springing up, and this feeling will, it may be 
hoped, be too powerful for those who propose to sell 
these valuable relics.” 

An important work by William Michael Rossetti, 
entitled Some Reminiscences, is shortly to be published by 
Brown, Langham, and Co., which will contain a full account 
of the early days of the Rossetti family, with interesting 
sidelights on the Pre-Raphaelite movement and the literary 
and artistic career of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The volumes 
will be illustrated with numerous reproductions, very few 
of which have been published before. Mr. Rossetti’s 
Reminiscences are very complete, dating from his birth in 
London in 1829 down to the present day. Most of the 
great names in the art and literature in this epoch are to be 
met with in his pages. 

The Voyage of the Scotia, a record of a voyage of explora- 
tion in Antarctic seas, is shortly to be published by Messrs. 
William Blackwood and Sons. In his prefatory note, the 
leader of the expedition, Mr. William S. Bruce, F.R.S.E., 
writes : “ Within these pages will be found a faithful account 
of the life and work of the Scottish National Antarctic 
Expedition which I had the honour to lead. Those perusing 
this book will find much that is interesting and instructive, 
for the authors, besides endeavouring to give a popular 
account of the voyage, have by their thoroughness and 
enthusiasm in the cause of science brought together many 
facts of scientific interest and importance that cannot fail to 
be of value in giving the public a true account of one of the 
least known parts of the South Polar Regions.” 

Mr. John Lane will publish a new work of great interest 
on October 21, British Malaya: An Account of the Origin 
and Progress of British Influence in Malaya, by Sir Frank 
Athelstane Swettenham, K.C.M.G., formerly Governor of the 
Straits Settlement. The object of this book isto put on 
record the exact circumstances which led to the British 
protection of that part of the Malay Peninsula now known 
as the Federated Malay States, and to describe in detail the 
gradual evolution of a system of administration as unique 
as it is interesting. Such a work has not been attempted 
hitherto, and as the present book covers the whole ground 
up to the date of writing, its value and necessity are unques- 
tionable. 

Under the title of the Liberal Monthly the Liberal 
Publication Department has begun to issue a new penny 
journal, which will give month by month “ an account of 
what is being done in those political and social matters in 
which the people are interested.” The first page contains a 
cartoon by “F. C. G.” Short articles on ‘“ My School,” 
“Cowper-Temple Teaching”; “ The Mother of Parliaments,” 
and many notes on various subjects. It should be useful 
to those who cannot afford money or time for the Liberal 
Magazine. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


] UNDERSTAND that there was a sharp conflict of 
opinion in the Bank parlour on Thursday of last week 
when the Bank rate question was under discussion. 
The advocates of a rise to 5 per cent. were probably in 
the majority, but there was a very natural desire not to 
hamper trade by raising the standard value of money, 
and after a long sitting it was resolved to leave the 
official minimum at 4 percent. I think the probable 
cessation of American gold withdrawals from the 
Bank influenced the directors more than anything else. 
The steady rise in the New York exchange gave hope 
that the demands on the reserve were finished, at any 
rate for a time, and in fairness it must be pointed out 
that there is no immediate prospect of further ship- 
ments from the Bank, America took as much as 
possible from the open market, but that is of much less 
consequence. Unfortunately, the principal Egyptian 
requirements have had to be provided earlier than 
usual. Cotton speculation has broken out with 
unexpected vigour, and at the end of last week 
no less than £1,600,000 in sovereigns was with- 
drawn for export to Egypt—£1,350,000 on a 
single day. More has been sent since, and during 
the Bank week ended on Wednesday the net loss ot 
gold was £1,985,000. The size of the Egyptian ship- 
ments probably surprised the Bank Court, and I was 
assured by leading men in the Money market that the 
rise in the rate had only been postponed fur a week. 
They were quite justified in adopting this view, but 
there was never a probability, as a few excited people 
said, that the movement would take place on Monday. 
Only urgent necessity would induce the directors to 
depart from regular custom, and it would be idle to 
assert that the position is in any way dangerous. The 
case for the rise was strengthened by the advance to 


6 per cent. in the Reichsbank rate on Wednesday. The 
return ofthe Bank of Germany wasvery poor, andcurrency 
has returned so slowly from circulation after the end of 
the quarter that the note circulation is still barely above 
the legal maximum. I do not think there is any present 
likelihood of a German gold demand in London, and 
if the American exchange continues to rise the Bank 
might secure a portion of the large supply due in the 
open market next week. The Bank directors, however, 
recognised on Thursday that the reserve was not at 
a figure consistent with immunity from excessive dis- 
turbance during the rest of the year and decided to 
put up the rate to 5 per cent. Instead of currency 
coming back from the country, as anticipated, more gold 
was withdrawn, and the reserve was reduced by 
42,112,000 to £18,290,000. There was a possibility 
earlier in the week that the flow of sovereigns to South 
America would begin, but the exchange was just a 
little too high and the 5 per cent. Bank rate might 
postpone the demand fora time. More gold, however, 
is probably under order for Egypt, and I hear that 
Constantinople may take another £100,000. 


STEADIER SToOcK MARKETs. 


I think a slight improvement can be detected in 
the Stock Exchange situation. There are still signs 
of depression in one or two directions, but on the whole 
the tendency of prices has not been so persistently 
adverse. A little dividend monzy was no: doubt seek- 
ing investment. The ‘tome Railway position is begin- 
ning to show signs of recovery, and jobbers in the 
market seem to have tardily ccme to the conclusion 
that the immediate cuilook.is not se bad as some of 
the ‘‘ bears” would like to raint it. I am inclined to 
think that failing any very abnormal disturbance in 
the Money market, bottom has been touched so far 
as this section is concerned, and the slightest favour- 
able symptom would probably result in a sharp rally. 
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AMERICANS QUIETER. 

The Wall Street players seem inclined to take a 
rest. The public must be given time to forget the 
Atchison dividend disappointment before another 
upward movement is engineered, or it may be, as I 
suggested last week, that the speculators have now 
turned round and gone on the ‘‘ bear” tack. Wall 
Street’s hunger for gold has apparently been temporarily 
satisfied and this fact alone rouses suspicion. It cer- 
tainly gives the impression that a further decline in 
prices would not be unwelcome, but no one should 
dream of selling for the fall. In fact, the further one 
keeps away from a market of this kind the better. 
Steel stocks were a little prominent at one time, and I 
was told to look for a record price, but quotations went 
down the next day. The much-discussed ore lands 
deal with the Great Northern people seems to have 
been concluded at last, and there is much diversity of 
opinion as to which side has obtained the better 
bargain. 

CoNSOLS AND RussIANs. 

Consols still hang fire, and although they were 
advanced a little by various rumours circulating in the 
Stock Exchange that the Bank would secure some 
gold either from the open market or from the Indian 
gold reserve, it is not yet possible to speak of any 
durable upward tendency. Until the monetary situa- 
tion clears a pronounced revival is not at all probable. 
I notice that the payment of the dividends on the 
Funds left the Exchequer balances very low, and 
some temporary borrowing, possibly on Treasury bills, 
may become necessary pending the heavy income- 
tax receipts in the last quarter of the financial year. That 
would not be good for the yilt-edged market. Dealers 
in Russian bonds received rather a severe shock when 
a confidential letter from the Russian Finance Minister 
to the Russian Premier was published in a Paris news- 
paper. The accuracy of the statement was immediately 
denied in the usual way, but there is no doubt that the 
document was authentic, and it is perhaps just as well 
to know the truth. The idea seems to have teen to 
frighten the bureaucrats into retrenchment, and it is 
fairly certain that a continuance of present financial 
methods, which resulted in a deficit of over fifteen 
millions for the past year, will either drive the Govern- 
ment into bankruptcy or compel it to give the country 
a Constitution. 

Tue MISCELLANEOUS MARKET. 

A little more interest is being taken in the big 
assortment of miscellaneous securities. I think it a 
good sign when the public forsakes the usual specu- 
lative markets and turns its mind to securities of 
some of the big industrial and manufacturing concerns. 
It is, of course, necessary to exercise a good deal of 
caution in the selection of investments. A large num- 
ber of the companies are so over-capitalised that they 
can never prove solid and profitable channels for one’s 
money ; but if care is taken I am inclined to think that 
several comparatively cheap stocks might be picked 
out. There has been a big run on nitrate shares during 
the last two or three weeks in consequence of the 
formation of a nitrate trust with the object of acquiring 
an interest in several existing properties and also in 
any future promotions. The inception of the venture 
seems to have been left a little too late, and I am 
inclined to doubt if the purchase of shares at present 
prices will prove a profitable business in the long run. 

Latest New Issues. 

Quite a number of appeals for fresh capital have 
been made during the past week. For reasons just 
mentioned 1 am not much enamoured of the Nitrate 
Securities Trust, which has a capital of £200,000, half 
of which was offered for subscription. One or two 
well-known nitrate men are on the board, but dual 
interests are not always desirable. The Burma Develop- 
ment Syndicate,wit it; capital of £55,099 in 64,75 0 





ordinary £1 shares and 5,000 deferred 1s. shares, does 
not lack ambition, and quite wonderful revenues are 
expected from tin mining and rubber planting. The 
venture, however, is too speculative for my taste. A 
fairly strong directorate is possessed by the Barranca 
Mines (Mexico), Limited, and it is perhaps a good sign 
that of the purchase price, totalling £114,000, only 
434,000 is taken in cash, the balance being in shares. 
The promotion profit of £49,000 is, however, much too 
heavy, and 10 per cent. commission is being paid for 
underwriting 60,000 shares out of the total capital of 
£160,000 in £1 shares. The £1,000,000 Four per 
Cent. Perpetual Guaranteed Debenture stock offered at 
98 by the Canadian Northern Railway Company and 
Canadian Northern Quebec Railway is a moderately 
good second-class investment. An_ unconditional 
guarantee both as to principal and interest is given by 
the Canadian Northern Railway, but that is not a very 
flourishing enterprise just yet, although business 
steadily improves. Anything Canadian is pretty 
certain of a sympathetic reception just now, but this 
apart, the sharesof the Southern Alberta Land Company 
offer a fair prospect. The capital is £500,000 in £1 
shares, and the company practically acquires over 
380,000 acres of land at $1 per acre. 
THROGMORTON. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


THE Scape ComBINE. 


THE sensation of the week has been the announce- 
ment—or, rather, the leaking out of information—about 
the formation of a great soap trust. At first 
the story was ‘‘denied,” and subsequently it was 
stated in the Press that not only had an_ under- 
standing been arrived at but that the combine 
was already in existence. What, however, seems 
to be the real state of affairs is that half-a-dozen large 
soap companies in the country have settled, or are on 
the point of settling, an important amalgamation 
scheme. The capital involved in the combination is 
estimated at no less than £16,000,000, and the object 
of the combination is to cut down working expenses and 
so leave a greater margin of profit. There will, of 
course, be no public subscription of capital. The in- 
creased prices of raw material has risen, it has been 
stated, as much as 50 to 75 percent., yet the manufac- 
tures have only been able to recoup themselves with an 
advance of 5 per cent. on wholesale prices. Of course, 
little need be feared of an increase in retail prices. Ina 
Free Trade country trusts and combines have no terror 
for the consumer, and the only advantage to the manu- 
facturers is decrease in working costs, which this present 
combine is very sanguine of effecting. 


CopPpER OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION. 


The copper situation is becoming daily more 
interesting, and the world’s demand for the metal is 
having its effect on prices, which keep steadily creating 
new records. This situation is, perhaps, as much due 
to exhausted supplies as to rapid consumption in 
America and Europe, but the demand for copper for 
electrical as well as other foundries is certainly 
enormous. According to the New York commercial 
correspondent of the /ribune it is estimated that the 
United States alone consumes 720,000,000 Ib. per 
annum. The correspondent quotes the opinion of an 
American expert, and it seems that the increase in pro- 
duction of copper is no less than 7 per cent. to 8 per 
cent., but this will be insufficient to meet the growing 
demand. In the increased output the important 
factor is the development of the mines in Arizona, 
since that State promises to produce two-thirds of 
the increased output. The total production of the 
U.S.A. this year is expected to be from 985 to 995 
million Ib. 
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; INSURANCE. 
THE 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


Total Assets Exceed - - - £11,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 








Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses. 





HEAD OFFICE—1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON CHIEF OFFICE~—1, CORNHILL, E.C. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 








FINANCIAL. 
PARR’S BANK, LIMITED. 


OTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate of 
| Interest allowed by this Bank at the Head Office 
and Metropolitan branches on deposit at seven days’ 
call is THREE-AND-A-HALF per cent. per annum 
until further notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 
Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 11th October, 1906. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHAMPTON BuriLpinos, Hich Hotsorn, W.C. 


23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
PROSPECTUS, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
































Pp. 776. Portrait and Memoir. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred trom making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 











What’s What and Who’s Whe in the 
book world from month to month—the 
‘Book Monthly,’’ Gd. net, will tell 
you. itis now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as itis the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. Its pages contain particulars 
of all the new books, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci- 
men copy to the Pubiishers, Simpkin, 
Marshali and Co., Stationers’ Hall 











Court, London. 





GEORGE NEWNES, LTD.., 


NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 
———— AUTUMN, 1906. 








A TECHNOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC DICTIONARY. 


Edited by C, F, Tweney and G. F, Goodchild, MLA, 
BSc, Cloth, 16s. 6d. net; half morocco, 21s, net. 


HOUSES AND GARDENS. 


By M. H, Baillie Scott, 31s, 6d. net. 


THE CITIZEN RIFLEMAN. 


By E. D. Newitt. 2s. net. With an Introduction by 
Lord Roberts. 


LOVE AMONG THE CHICKENS. 


By P. G. Wedehouse, 6s. (Illustrated by H. M. Brock.) 


THE SECRET OF THE MOOR. 


By Morice Gerard. 3s. 6d. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Leonardo da Vinci, by Lewis Hind, 
Gainsborough, by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 


MASTER ETCHERS. 7s. 6d. net. 


William Strang, A.R.A., by Frank Newbolt. 


LIBRARY OF APPLIED ARTS. 


7s. 6d, net. 
French Furniture, by Andre Saglio. 
Sheffield Plate, by B. Wylie. 


ART LIBRARY. 


Corregio, by Selwyn Brinton. 
Burne-Jones (second series), 

The Landscapes of G, F. Watts. 

Ingres, by Octave Uzanne, 

Michael Angelo, by Dr. George Gronau. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 3s. 6d. net. 


The North Italian School, by Sir Charles Holroyd, 

The Central Italian School, by Sir Charles Holroyd, 

™ French, German, and Spanish Schools, by Walter 
ayes, 


THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 7s. 6d. net. 


Scott’s Poems, edited by Professor William Knight. 

Tre Autobiography and Confessions of De Quincey, 
Edited by Tighe Hopkins. 

A Victorian Anthology, by Professor William Knight, 


THE FAIRY LIBRARY, 


Royal 4to, sumptuously bound in cloth, with 


picture cover, 5s, net. 
Puss in Boots. Jack the Giant Killer. 


RECREATION SERIES. 6s. net. 


New Games and Amusements, by Meredith Nugent. 

The Field and Forest Handy Book. (New Ideas for 
Out-of-Doors.) By Dan Beard. 

Thiags worth doing (and how to do them), by Lina 
and Adelia Beard, 


COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY. 


Where the Forest Murmurs. (A Series of Nature 
Sketches.) By Fiona Macleod. 6s. 
Golf Greens and Green-Keeping. os. 6d, net, 


3s. 6d net. 








SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


The iron trade in Lancashire continues extremely 
busy, especially amongst textile machinists. Pro- 
ducers of cotton spinning machinery in Oldham, Roch- 
dale, and Accrington were never busier, overtime being 
worked in most shops. This has been going on for 
a considerable time past, but various firms are, as a 
matter of fact, behindhand in deliveries. Many 
new spinning factories would have been running to- 
day if machinery and engines had been delivered 
according to contract time. The loom makers in 
Burnley and Blackburn are literally pulled out of the 
place for machinery. Here also night and day work is 
said to be going on. The leading firms are said to be 
engaged for nine months ahead. In the smaller indus- 
tries connected with cotton spinning machinery activity 
is the order of the day. Throughout the textile machi- 
nery section work is very plentiful, and it is said that 
large profits are accruing. Just lately there has been 
an increasing demand from abroad, our exports for the 
past nine months being much larger than in the corre - 
sponding period of last year. 


BRITTANY BUTTER FOR LONDON. 


French butter, and especially that from Brittany, has 
for some years past been making an excellent price on 
the London and other first-class markets, its present 
worth being a little over £7 per cwt. for the best quality 
samples. The quantity imported, however, is com- 
paratively small; last year we received altogether 
4,147,866 cwt., France contributing but 350,000 cwt., 
the greater portion of which came from Brittany. 
It has long been recognised that no better quality 
butter is imported, and it always finds an immediate 
sale at top prices. Denmark is at present our chief 
source of supply, and the reason the Danes have so 
successfully captured and retained their hold on our 
markets is that they maintain a regular supply through- 
out the twelve months, and that their butter, while not 
of first-class quality, is marvellously even, a bad sample 
being almost unknown. 

Great developments, however, are being made in 
Brittany, and within the space of a very short time we 
may expect a greatly increased supply. A new com- 
pany—the Nantes Butter and Refrigerating Company 
—has just been formed for the express purpose of 
organising the trade, and it is estimated that it will 
maintainaregular minimum supply of 7oocwt. per week, 
or 36,400 cwt. per annum. While this is the minimum 
quantity, it is stated that considerably more will be ex- 
ported, the aim being to slowly but surely capture our 
markets for butter of the finest quality. The new company 
has a capital of £100,000, of which a small amount has 
been guaranteed by the farmers and customers in the 
Nantes market. There is every indication that the 
concern will prove a financial success, because while 
Brittany butteris now making up to £7 per cwt. in 
London the average price of butter in the Nantes 
district for a period of the last five years has never 
exceeded £5 2s. per cwt., and frequently it has been 
considerably lower. 

The company has been fortunate in its choice of 
location, as Nantes is the centre of a rich agricultural 
district. The butter will be collected for many miles 
around, including the Departments of Loire, Infé- 
rieure, La Vendee, and Maine et Loire. Already the 
co-operation of the majority of the farmers has been 
secured, besides which the merchants are falling into 
line and have promised their support. Nantes is 
excellently situated for the export trade, as it is upon 
the River Loire, along the banks of which the factory 
extends, and thus the butter can be loaded direct on to 
the steamers for England. It is not proposed to 
restrict the sales to this country only ; but as there is 
so excellent a demand in England, it is unlikely, at 
any rate for some years to come, that much will find 
its way elsewhere. 





“THE SPEAKER” 
SCHEME OF PRIZES. 


The Proprietors of The Speaker have 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 
certain terms and conditions, a series of 
valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
will be given of £10, £5, £3, and £2. The follow- 
ing are the subjects, with the latest date at which 
the essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office : 





1. The best proposal for Amending the 
Law relating to Motor Cars ~- ~- | Oct. 6 





2. The best Agenda for the coming 
Hague Conference’ - ~ « | Oct, 13 


3. How should a Liberal Government 
deal with the House of Lords? ~- | Oct. 20 


4. What could be done to solve the Un- 
employed Problem under the exist- 
ing Laws, and what could be done 
to improve those Laws? ~ - | Oct. 27 


5. A plan for the Afforestation of the 
Waste Lands of the United King- 
dom - a = - ” ” - - | Nov. 3 


6. Assuming that Free Trade is good for 
Great Britain, would it also be | 
beneficial to the United States, 





9. The best suggestion for the Amend- | 
ment of our Election Laws with 
a view to diminish Corrupt Prac- | 
tices and to Cheapen the Cost of. 
Elections ” ” ” - - - | Dec. 1 


10. The best Biil for the Reform of Irish | 
Government ”- - - - ~| Dec. 8 


11. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccu- 
pied Land in Town and Country- | Dec. 15 


12. The best Budget for next year in the 
form of a Financial Speech ~- _ ~-/ Dec. 22 


Germany, and Ireland? - o ef Nov. 10 
7. The best Hundred Books on Peace | 
and War- ~- ~ - = - o| 

(For this subject two prizes only, of £20 and £10 are offered) | wav. oF 

8. A Temperance Bill for next year - | Nov. 24 
j 








Three special prizes of £5, £3, and £2, respectively, are offered 
for the best essay, not to exceei a thousand words in length, upon 
“Our Gold Reserve—Is it Adequate?” Contributions to be received 
by October 31, 1906, 





CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 


Every competitor must be a subscriber to Zhe Speaker for at 
least six months. All present subscribers are qualified to enter. 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed “ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

MSS. should be legibly written or type-written on one side 
of the paper only. 

All communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Intending competitors should look carefully 
at each number of The Speaker, and are advised 
in no case to exceed 2,000 words. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


ART. 


By Camille Mauclair. (Duckworth and 


Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), 
Co.. 2s. net, cloth.) ; 
The Nole-Books of Leonardo Da Vinci. Arranged and rendered into 
English, with introductions by Edward McCurdy, M.A. (Duckworth and 
Co., 8s, net.) 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Old Man Book. Rhymes by R. P. Stone. Illustrated by C. G. 
) 


Holme. (John Lane, 3s. 6d. 
The Story of the Amulet. By E. Nesbit. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
Child’s Own Magazine for 1906. (Sunday School Union, 1s.) 
Young England for 1906. (Sunday School Union, 5s.) 
The Railway Children. By E. Nesbit. (Wells, Gardner, 6s.) 


FICTION. 

Runniny Iforse Inn, By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. (Macmillan and 
Co., 6s.) : 

Some Trish Yesterdays. By E. 2. Somerville and Maitin Ross. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 6s.) 

Saba Maedonalt. By ‘** Rita.” (Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) ; 

Sophy of Kravonia. By Anthony Hope. (Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith, 6s.) 

The Counterstroke. By Ambrose Pratt. (Ward, Lock, and Co., 6s.) 
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